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INTRODUCTION. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE KITCHEN AND ITS 
REQUIREMENTS. 


HE kitchen should be roomy, light, and airy, with contrivances, in 
T the shape of shelves and other conveniences, for laying out in 
order all utensils and other necessaries inseparable from the kitchen. 

The oven and all the fireplaces should be constructed of fire-bricks, 
and not of the ordinary clay-bricks so generally used in Indian kitchens, 
requiring constant repairs, to the great annoyance of the cook and 
hindrance to his work. 

A good supply of reservoirs or large earthen jars (7allahs) for fresh 
water is essential. Of these there should be two at least, both to 
contain equally good clean water, but yet to be applied to two widely 

ifferent purposes,—the one for washing, and the other exclusively for 
cooking the victuals. ‘Those who can afford the expense ought to have a 
reservoir on the terrace of the kitchen, and the water brought down by 
means of a pipe, with cock attached; which would effectually prevent 
dirty and greasy hands being put into the reservoirs. 

The drainage should be well constructed, with a sufficient incline to 
carry away easily all washings and offal; and the doors and windows 
provided with finely-made bamboo chicks, to keep out the flies, which at 
some seasons are more troublesome than at others. 

Great cleanliness is necessary throughout the kitchen: the flooring as 
well as the ceiling, the walls, and every nook and corner, ought to be 
kept constantly in familiar acquaintance with the whisk, and the knight 
of the broom called in occasionally to aid the cook in the work of 
a thorough turn-over. There are very many kitchens in India the 
ceilings of which are cleaned only once in three years, when the triennial 
repairs to the premises oblige it to be donc. 

The very best recipes, however, for ensuring a perfectly clean kitchen, 
well-tinncd utensils, and fresh water, are the frequent visits of the lord 
and lady of the mansion to the cook. On these occasions expressions 
of satisfaction should never be withheld, if deserved, at the mode of 
cooking or scrving up; where not merited, the onc or more instances 
should be particularized, and such modification as may appear necessary 
be gradually suggested. Attention should next be directed to the 
order and cleanliness of the kitchen, &e.: let there be no sparing of 
praise, 1£ well descrved,—such treatment is encouraging; and then, if 
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necd be, anything disorderly or unclean can be pointed out more as a 
passing remark than as one of complaint or censure. 


UTENSILS, Erc. 


Tae following implements are necessary in every kitchen; 


and in 


describing them, care has been taken to use terms generally under- 
stood by the native cooks, servants, and bazaar shopkeepers, in order 
that young honsekeepers may the more casily comprehend the require- 
ments of the cook, and provide them accordingly :— 


Onc curry-stone and muller. 

An iron fish-kcttle or ham. boiler, without 
the aid of which large joints, such as 
Lriskets and rounds, cannot be boiled. 

An iron enamelled digester, with patent 
ob; for soups and boiling small joints, 

Cc. 

A set of four copper stewpans, with 
covers., 

Two largc iron kettles for boiling water 
in, wlth coeks to draw off. 

Two small ones for ditto, without cocks. 

A copper one for serving up hot water at 
the table. 

A sct of three coppcr fryingpans of sizes. 

Onc pancakc ditto. 

A good gridiron, with wells and drains. 

Onc cocoanut scraper, or narial-ka. 
khoornee. 

Two iron spits, or seiks, for roasting 
meats, &c. 

An iron pestle and mortar. 

A brass ditto. 

A marble ditto. 

Au iron stove, or ungattee, 

Half a dozen iron wire dish-eovers. 

A good English chopper. 

A khoralee, or an axe for eutting wood. 

A butcher’s knife. 

Two cook-room knives. 

Half a dozcn common steel forks. 

Half a dozen metal spoons. 

Half a dozen smail plated skewers for 
curry. 

A dozen wooden spoons, 


Two dal churns, or ghootnees. 

Half a dozen palm-leaf fans. 

Two common baskets and two brooms. 

Tour phooknees, or blow-pipes. 

A couple of common reed mats. 

A fire-poker, pincers, and shovel. 

Three copper degchees, for boiling milk, 
rice, custard, &c. 

One iron prescrving-pan. 

One copper ditto. 

Half a dozen perforated bowls or colan- 
ders of sizes. 

Half a dozen copper-plated pie and pnd- 
ding dishes of sizes. 

Half a dozen jelly-moulds of sizes. 

Pepper, salt, cayenne, and flour dredging 
castors. 

One dozen patty-pans. 

Larding pins of sizes. 

Nutmeg, bread, and vegetable graters, 
coffce-mill and coffee-roaster. 

Perforated ladles of sorts. 

A salting-tub, of which there are two 
kinds—one made of staves and iron 
looped, and the other scooped out of 
one block of wood. 

A large square board of fine or close 
grained wood, for rolling pastry, aud 
two rolling-pins. 

A kitchen tablc, and a couple of wooden 
stools for sitting at the table. 

A set of scales and weights. 

A meat-safe. 

An almirah, or cupboard to lock up small 

articles. 


A good supply of enamelled platcs, sonp-platcs, and bowls for kitchen purposes, as a 
preventive against the necessity of using portions of dinner, breakfast, and tca services 


of china and porcelain. 


If cnamelied articles arc not procnrable, the commonest 


deseriptions of Spude’s or Queen's varc will do, as well as the most cxpensive wares. 


The cook should be kept well supplied with dusters, of the commonest 
kind, for eleaning and wiping pots and pans, and two dozens of a better, 
yet eoarse description, for straining soups, gravy, &e, 

There ought te to be a supply of twine for tying np roast meats, 


&c 


A quarterly reckoning shonld be taken of all the kitchen property im 
charge of the cook; this is more particularly necessary in houses 
where there are frequent changes of eooks and servants. 

Vinally, one other suggestion is of no little importance, viz., ea's, 
dogs, and sweepers, as a rule, have no business in the kitchen. The 
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sweeper, or, as he is elsewhere ealled, the “kmght of the broom,” 
should only be admitted either before the operations of the day have 
commeneed, or after their fiual termination. | Ninety-nine sweepers out 
of a hnndred know that intrnsions in the kitchen are against all esta- 
blished rule throughout the length and breadth of Iudia; and yet, if the 
master or mistress be indifferent, not only the knight, bnt his lady also 
will indulge their fingers im many a savoury pie. It is uo nneommon 
thing to find them eonstantly in kitchens of houses of gentlemen ignorant 
of the rule, peeling potatoes, shelling peas, and performing other 
offiees for the eook, in expeetation of some retnru for such assistanee or 
serviee rendered. 


Tixxine or Copper UteNsILS.—Copper ntensils are at all times 
preferable, bnt the greatest possible eare mnst be observed in seeing 
that they be perfectly and thoronghly tinned every fortnight or tliree 
weeks, or at least onee every month. 


FvrL.—Coal shonld be used for all purposes of eooking, exeepting 
only for boiling large and heavy joints of meat, requiring many hours of a 
steady flaming fire. 


Cooxs.—Never quarrel with a good eook if his only fanlt be that of 
eating from your kitehen; all cooks will do so, and a good one will eat 
no more than a bad one. 





COINAGE AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


For all praetieal pnrposes of this work it is not necessary to enter into 
any lengthened tables‘of the Indian weights and measnres in genera! 
daily nse in sale and delivery of commodities. Nor is it neeessary to do 
pe a to state in a few words the different coins current in thc Indian 
markets. 


COINAGE. 


Althongh the introduction of the half-piee, a small copper coin, has 
partially superseded the nse of shells Falled cowries, yet they are in daily 
use, for the payment of fraetional parts of a piee, not only by poor 
natives, but also by servants on behalf of their masters, dwelling in 
prineely mansions in the city and town of Caleutta. It is not unusnal to 
see on tables groaning with viands the most eostly a few nnpreteuding 
fresh green chilies in a small glass urn with water, partieularly on break- 
fast tables, the actual cost of whieh never excecded one gunda or four 
cowries. 
The Indian moncy table is eomputed thns :— 


4 cowrics make 1 gunda, 4 annas are the quarier of a rupee. 
5 gundas make 1 pice, 8 annas are the half of a rupee. 
4 piee make l anna. 16 annas make one rupec. 


2 annas are the eighth of a rupee. 


The copper coins are of three degrees—the half-piee, the picc, and the 
donble-pice. 


‚ [here are fonr degrees of silver coin, the two-anna picce, the four-anna 
picee, the eight-anna piece, aud the rupee. 
B 2 
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lt is not necessary to remark on the gold coin; but some valuable sug- 
estions may be offered in dealing with Government of India notes in the 
alcutta bazaars. The shopkeepcrs and poddars, as a rule, require a 
signature endorsed on the note before accepting it in payment of an 
account, or exchanging it for silver. ‘This Louli be resisted in every 
instance; but if from any cause you are obliged to comply with the only 
condition on which the note will be accepted, never omit to insert, under 
the name, distinctly in ink, the date of endorsement : by the observance 
of this simple precaution, you prevent the possibility of the annoyauce of 
being unnecessarily subjected to examination and inquiry in the event of 
the note being stolen subsequently to your having parted with it. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Bazaar Weights, Dry Measure. 


5 sicca weight ....... o. e 1 chittack. 
16 Chittackse n i TT 1 seer. 

5 seers .. <<. . 90091090000 E å make 1 pusseree, 
40 seers or 8 pusserees.......... 1 maund. 


Bazaar Weights, Liquid Measure. 


6 sicca wel2bb ...oooooooo.... è ( 1 chittack. 

4 ChittacKB&0Mn 0... aa 1 pow. 

d POWS Merini rn 1 seer. 

5 SOC. a. ce eres) TT | | 1 pusseree. 
40 seers or 8 pussereeS ........ J L 1 maund. 


The following are the different weights made use of in Bengal, with 
their value in sicca weights :— 


60 sicca weight .....oooo.oooo». ] ( 1 Calcutta bazaar seer. 
BIT €, os ea A 1 Serampore seer. 
9205; SS O | t Hooghly seer. 

84, SM es ies 1 Benares seer. 

96 s sp eS evsecvcsse-+somr Make < MLEUCKIOW SEER: 
Bid; rai 1 Mirzapore seer. 

00 y a: a 65 1 Allahabad seer. 

72 sicca weight, 11 annas, 2 puns, 


Y eundas? cow 70 dec. caos es L 1 Calcutta factory seer. 


Grain Measure. 


5 chittacks = 1 coonkee. 8 pallies = 1 maund. 
4 coonkees or 20 chittacks = 1 raik or 20 pallies = 1 soally or 23 mannds. 
13 seer. 16 soallies = 1 khahoon or 40 maunds. 


4 raiks or 5 scers = 1 pally or pusseree. 




















ExcLisu Taor We&iGHTSs. | 
Baıtısu INDIAN WEIGUTS. 

lb. OZ dwt. grs | 
One mannd makes n = 100 0 9 0 
Unc secr igi. oll be leveleteleiatatets Rie te emote 2 6 0 0 
Onc chittàck TTT TA — 1 17 12 
One tola RR _ — 7 12 
One masha ” 900900 è 6 0 00 0 0 00000 ‘i ni Io 15 


Onc ruttec 39) 0 0 è o 0 0 0 0 se è è è e 08 8 p p p | | 1,875 
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The articles of rice, sugar, ghee, curry condiments, ponltry, salt, and 
otlıer non-perishable articles are procurable all the year round, and may 
be purchased at all times of the day or night ; but it is not so with meat, 
fish, aud game, or with fruit and vegetables ; there are seasons for these, 
and when in season, if not procured betimes in the morning, the chances 
are ten to one that all the arrangements for that day’s meals will be sadly 
disorganized. Another inconvenience is experienced by some families 
ordering a particular description ot fish or vegetable which is really 
not in seasou. ‘fhe order is frequently misunderstood by the servant, 
who procures an article widely different from that ordered, or he returns 
empty-handed, with the declaration of the truth, “Piah neigh or 
* Millah neigh,” which means, “Could not get,” or “Could not find.” 
In order, therefore, to obviate these disappointments and inconveniences, 
it is dcemed desirable to give a list of such articles of consumption as 
are procurable monthly in the Calentta daily markets before proceeding 
further with other matters. 


KITCHEN CALENDAR. 


THE following is a list of such articles of consumption as are procurable 
monthly in the Calcutta daily bazaar :— 


JANUARY. 


Green peas, cauliflowers, cabbages, turnips, yams, potatoes, carrots, 
spinach, greens, cucumbers, radishes, cellery, lettuces, young onions, 
knol-khole, kochoo, French beans, seam, brinjals, red and white beet, &c., 
are 1n perfection and plentiful. 

Beet, mntton, veal, lamb, pork, kid, poultry, &c., are also plentiful and 
of the first qnality. 

Game in great abundance—suipe, duck, teal, &c. 

The fish market is well found with beckty, moonjec, rowe, eutlah, 
quoye, sowle, selliah, bhola, ecls, banspattah, &c. 

The fruits in season are Sylhet oranges, loqnats, plantains, pine-apples, 
sugar-canes, country almonds, limes, and tipparec. 


FEBRUARY. 


The fish market this month has the addition of the small hilsa. Meat 
and vegetables continue good and abundant. 

The additional vegetables are asparagus, pumpkins, and yonng eucum- 
bers; and custard-apples, mulberries, bail, and small water-mclons are 
added to the fruit. 


MARCH. 


The meat market continues good to about the end of this month. 

Fish in abundance, with the addition of the goonteah, a small and 
well-flavonred fish. 

Grecn peas and turnips disappear ; salad, cabbage, carrots, and celery 
are on the decline ; but asparagus and potatoes continue excellent ; green 
mangocs and unripe footce are to be had, also amrah, srecus, water- 
eresscs, and the kerrella. 
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Fruit is also plentiful ; large water-melons appear during the month, 
and continue in perfection for two or three ion L 


APRIL. 


This is an unfavourable month for meat, which begins to be flabby and 
poor, fat, spongy, and yellow; indeed, very little good of any description 
is to be found in the market. 

The fish market has the addition of carp, the mhagoor, and the mangoe- 
fish, so ealled from its annual visit to all the Bengal rivers at this season 
to spawn. ‘This latter fish appears as soon as the mangoe is formed on 
the tree, and disappears at the close of the season—that is, about the 
middle of July. It has, perhaps, the most agreeable flavour of any in 
the known world, and is so sought after (by natives as well as Europcans) 
that, although not so large as a middle-sized whiting, it is sold at the 
beginning of the month at from four to eight per rupee. Before the end 
of May, as it becomes plentiful, the price is one rupee the score; and in 
June from two to three scores are sold for one rupee. 

Potatoes, asparagus, onions, cucumbers, and a few cabbage-sprouts 
are the only vegetables proeurable. 

Water-melons and musk-melons are in perfeetion ; green mangoes for 
pickling, and caraunda for tarts, are in great abundance. 


MAY. 


Grapes of the largest size, peaches, pine-apples, limes, rose-apples, 
lichees, jumrules, and wampees, together with water-melons, musk- 
melons, pomegranates, and custard-apples, come in during this month. 

The meat market is very inferior to that of last month. 

Fish continues good .and abundant, the beckty excepted, which 
becomes searce. Mangoe-fish are in great perfection this month. 

Asparagus, potatoes, and cabbage-sprouts, with indifferent turnips, 
swect potatoes, cucumbers, and onions, are nearly all the vegetables now 
in the market; pumpkins and other cucurbitaceous roots are, however, 
procurable. 


JUNE. 


Meat, as must be expected, is very indifferent this month. 

The fish market is much the same as that of last month. 

Mangoes and mangoc-fish are in great abundance. The Maldah man- 
goes arrive in Calcutta, and are considered the best that can be procured 
in Bengal. Grapes, peaches, liehees, &e., disappear. Custard-apples, 
pine-apples, jack-fruits, and guavas are in perfection. Bi 

Asparagus, potatoes, onions, and Indian corm are the principal 
vegetables that remain. 


JULY. 


Meat continues lean and poor. 

The fish market continues good. The moonjee, the rowe, the cutla, 
the quoye, tlie sowle, the mhagoor, the chingrce, the tangra, and the 
ehunah are procurable all the year round, The hilsa or sable-fish makes 
its appearance this month: this fish is delicious, boiled, baked, or 
roasted, but very unwholesome. On being enred with tamarind it forms 
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a good substitute for the herring: it is then known by the appellation of 
the tamarind fish. 

Mangoes and mangoe-fish disappcar this month. — | 

Pine-apples, custard-apples, jacks, and guavas continue in scason. 

The vegetable market ıs very indifferent: asparagus is in.scason, but 
potatoes become poor and watery. Young lettuces, cucumbers, and 
sweet potatoes are now procurable ; also cumrunga and caraunda. 


AUGUST. 


The meat and fish markets look much the same as those of last month. 

Pumplenose (shaddock) appears this month; pine-apples, custard- 
apples, and guavas continue in perfection. ci 

The vegetables procurable are salad, asparagus, cucumbers, brinjalls, 
muckun-seam (a kind of French beans), radishes, turnips, cabbage- 
sprouts, and some indifferent potatoes; Indian corn, cucumbers, and 
spinach are to be had all the year round, but are tasteless, except at this 
season, when they become firm, good, and palatable. 

The avigato pear is sometimes procurable at this period. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The meat market does not improve. 

The fish market experiences but slight improvement; for although 
there is abundance, yet it is not always firm and good, except the beckty, 
which becomes larger and better flavoured. The following arc also in 
the market:—The bholia, dessy tangra, gonteah, bhengris, gontorah, 
kwetoonte, pyrah chanda, and the shell-fish (bagda chingree). 

Vegetables are very indifferent ; yams come into season abont this time. 

In the fruit market small oranges make their appcarance; custard- 
apples, pine-apples, guavas, and pumplenose continue ìn season. 


OCTOBER. 


The meat market begins to revive, and the fish market to improve ; the 
beckty becomes firm, and the others proportionably good; snipes make 
their appearance. 

Vegetables and fruit continue much the same as last month; but if 
the season be favourable, both expcrience a considerable improvement 
about the end of the month. 

Oranges become large and better flavoured, and custard-apples are in 
great perfection. 

oung potatoes sometimes make their appearance this month; pome- 
granates are procurable, also kutbail. 


NOVEMBER. 


The meat market looks wholesome; beef, mutton, veal, pork, and 
poultry become firm and good. 
S une comes in also in considerable quantities—wild duck suipes, 

al, &c. 

Abundance of fislı is procurable, such as beekty, banspattah, gontorah, 
mirgal, carp, aud mangoc-fish without roes. 

The vegetable market begins with the introduction of green peas, new 
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potatoes, lettuces, greens of various kinds, spinach, radishes, and 
turnips. 

In the fruit market may bc had oranges, lemons, pumplenose, custard- 
apples, papias, plautains, cocoanuts, country almonds, pomcgranates, 
kutball, &c. 


DECEMBER. 


The meat and fish markets are in great perfection, both as to quantity 
and quality; game of all kinds in abundance. ‘The vegetable market is 
lleit, yiclding grecn peas, young potatoes, lettuces, young onions, 
radishes, small salad, sweet potatoes, French beans, seams, brinjals, yams, 
carrots, turnips, grcens, young cabbages, and cauliflowers. The fruit 
market continues much the same as last month; tipparee or Brazil 
currants make their appearance this month, together with wood-apples 
and other fruits. 








THE 


INDIAN COOKERY BOOK. 





RICE OR CHOWL. 


Rice is consumed by most European families at breakfast, tiffin, and 
dinner. It is eaten at breakfast with fried meat, fish, omelet, country 
captain, or some other curried dish, and, being invariably followed by 
toast and eggs, jams, fruit, &c., one cooxkee, which contains about as 
much as an ordinary breakfast-cup, or say half a pound, will always be 
ample for four tolerably hearty consumers. There are two sizes of 
coonkees, large and small: reference is here made to the small coonkee, 
well filled. The quantity, however, of raw rice for a party of four 
should not exceed half a pound. 

a fhe rice at dinner is usually preceded by soup, fish, roast, and made 

ishes. 

‘he best or generally approved qualities of rice for table use are 
known as the bhaktoolsee, the aB the bassmuttee, and cheence- 
suckur. In purchasing these, or indeed any other approved quality, 
care must be taken to avoid zew rice and what is called wrrvah, which 
latter has been put through some process of boiling, or damped, and then 
dried. Both are considered unwholesome for geueral daily consumption, 
and few Indians will use them. 

Good rice when rubbed in the palm of the hand, and cleared of dust, 
will appear of a bright and nearly transparent yellowish colour; whereas 
the wrruah will be found of a dull whitish hue, and the grain streaked 
and speckled with white powder, which crumbles on the application of a 
needle’s point. 

The price of rice, like other commodities, varies according to its plenty 
or scarcity in the market. After the cyclone of October, 1864, and again 
of November, 1867, the price of the bhaktoolsee and the banafool, which 
are fine, large, stout-grain rice, without being coarse, ruled at. from eight 
to nine seers per rupee, and the bassmuttee and the cheeneesuckur at 
from seven to eight seers per rupee. The rice used by tlic poorer classes 
of the native population is of a very coarse description and incredibly 
cheap: within six wecks after the cyclone of November, 1867, it was 
readily procurable at twenty-five to thirty scers per rupec. 

Rice is used in a variety of forms: it 1s bailed mado into kitcliceree, 
pellow, G blane mange, cakes, bread, &e. 

The bhaktoolscc, the banafool, aud other stout-grain rice are the best 
adapted for boiling. Mailed rice is called bhath. 
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The bassmnttee, cheenecsueknr, and all small and finc-grain riee are 

selected for kiteheeree, pellow, and puddings for children’s food, and for 
invalids. 
_ The erreah is nsed in some houses in ignorance, but for the most part 
it is made into flour, and used for blane mange, cakes, &e. The flour is 
abundantly proeurable in the Caleutta markets, and is largely used by 
all native bakers in the making of bread. 

_ Twenty-two to twenty-five seers of rice monthly, consuming it three 
times a day, entertainments included, will be ample for a party of four, 
allowing occasionally for a rice pudding. 

It is necessary to wash rice thoroughly in several waters before nsing 
it, and a colander is very uscful for draining away the water after 
washing the rice. 


1.—Boiled Rice. 


Wash half a pan or a coonkeeful of rice, and put it to boil in a 
large quantity of water, over a brisk fire. Immediately the rice begins 
to boii, the water will bubble up to the surface of the pot and overflow, 
carrying away quantities of sewn and impurities. The cover of the pot 
shonld now be kept partially open, and the rice stirred to prevent an en- 
tire overflow of the water. On the subsiding of the water or the 
bnbbling, the fire shonld be reduced, until it is satisfactorily ascertained 
that the grains of rice, without being pappy, are quite soft, when the pot 
should be removed from the fire and a quart of cold water be added. 
All the liquid, which is “conjee,” shonld then be drained, and the pot re- 
placed over a gentle ehareoal heat, to allow all moisture to evaporate, 
assisting the process by oceasionally shaking the pot, or stirring 
C contents gently with a wooden spoon. ‘Time to boil: half an 
onr. 

The coonkee of rice when properly boiled will fill a good-sized curry or 
vegetable dish. The rice will be found quite sofi, and yet every grain 
perfectly separate. Rice should never be cooked into a pap, exceptiug 
it is reqnired for very young children; and leaving the grains hard or 
uncooked should be equally avoided. i l 

A small pinch of pounded alnm or fitkerree is used by some cooks with 
advantage to improve the whiteness of boiled rice. 


2.—Rice Conjee. 


The water in which rice is boiled should uever be thrown away: it is 
nutritious and fattening for all eattle, horses included, and may be given 
daily to mileh cows and goats with great advantage. 


3.—Rice Kheer. 


This is occasionally served upon the breakfast-table as a treat, but 
few Europeans care for it. It is made as follows :—Thoroughly boil one 
coonkee or half a pound of the bassmuttee or the cheeneesuckur rice, 
then drain the water away, add two cups of pnre cow’s milk, and put over 
a slow fire. As the rice begins to absorb the milk, two or three small 
stieks of cinnamon are put in, with one tablespoonful and a half to two 
tablespoonfuls of fine-quality white sugar. On the milk being entirely 
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absorbed, the kheer is either turned out upon a dish and eaten hot, or 
put into a buttered mould, served up in shape, and eaten cold, 

Kheer is sometimes cooked or boiled in milk only, but the foregoing 
recipe is supposed to be that more generally ap proved. 


4. —Pish-Pash. 


Pick and wash in several waters a coonkee or half a pound of the bass- 
muttee or other fine-grain rice; add to it, cleaned and cut up, a chicken, 
some sliced ginger, sliced onions, a few bay-leaves, some peppercorns, a 
few hotspice, a dessertspoonful of salt, one chittack or two ounces 0 
butter, and water sufficient to cover the whole. Simmer over a slow fire 
until the chicken becomes perfectly tender and the rice quite pappy. 
Serve up hot. This is considered a most excellent and nutritious meal 
for invalids. 





KITCHEEREES. 


THESE are occasionally substituted for boiled rice at breakfast, and 
are eaten with fried fish, omelets, croquets, jhal freezee, &c. ‘hey are 
prepared as follows :— 


5.—Bhoonee Kitcheeree. 


Take rather more than three-quarters of a coonkee of bassmuttee or 
cheeneesuckur and half a coonkee of dal; or, if preferred, take the rice 
and dal in equal parts. 

Take twelve large curry onions and cut them up lengthways into fine 
slices. Warm up two chittacks or four ounces of ghee (but hefore doing 
so be carcful to warm the pot), and, while bubbling, throw in the sliced 
onions, removing them immediately they become of a bright brown 
colour. Set the fried onions aside, and throw in the dal and rice (having 
previously allowed all the water in which they were washed to drain 
through a colander). Fry until the dal and rice have absorbed all the 
ghee; then add a few slices of green gingcr, some peppercorns, salt to 
taste (say one @essertspoonful), a few cloves, three or four cardamoms, 

alf a dozen bay-leaves, and as many small sticks of cinnamon. Mix 
well together; add as much water only as will entircly cover over the 
whole of the rice and dal, put a good-fitting cover on, and set over a 
slow fire, reducing the same from time to time as the water is being 
absorbed. Care must be taken not to allow the kitchecrec to burn, 
which may be prevented by occasionally shaking the pot, or stirring 
its contents witl a wooden spoon. 

Serve up quite hot, strewing over it thc fried onions, which serve both 
as a relish and garnish of the dish. 


6.—Bhoonee Kitcheeree of the Mussoor or Red Dal 
Is made according to recipe No. 5. 


7—Bhoonee Kitcheeree of the Moong or Small-grain 
Yellow Dal 


Is made according to recipe No, 5, 
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8.—Bhoonee Kitcheeree of the Gram or Chunna Dal. 


The chunna or gram dal makes a very nice kitchecrec; but, as it is 
rather hard, it should be boiled or soaked in cold water for an hour or so 
before frying it with the raw rice, 


9.—Bhoonee Kitcheeree of Green Peas. 


Kitcheeree made of green peas grown of English seeds is a rarity. 
Large peas should be picked out and shelled; they should not be fried 
with the rice, but added to it when nearly cooked. ‘The instructions 
given in recipe No. 5 are to be observed in all other respects. 


10.—Jurrud or Yellow-tinted Kitcheeree. 


Jurrud or ycllow-tiuted kitcheeree is nothing more than one of the 
above kitcheerees, to which is added, at the time of frying the rice and 
dal, either a small quantity of saffron or turmeric, according to the colour 
desired to be imparted. Such introduction iu no way affects the flavour, 
nor does it render the appearance of the dish more attractive, but serves 
admirably as a variety for a large breakfast-table. 


11.—Geela Kitcheeree. 


This is usually made of moong dal with less than one-fourth the 
quantıty of ghee allowed for the bhoonee, or with no ghec at all, and 
little or no condiments are used, excepting a small quantity of finely- 
sliced green ginger, a few peppercorns, one or two bay-leaves, and salt 
to taste. It is supposed to be better adapted than bhoonee kitcheeree 
for children and invalids. 

By dhoonee is meant crisp, and geela signifies soft. 


PELLOW OR POOLOO. 


PeLLows are purely Hindoostanee dishes. There are several kinds of 
pellow, but some of them are so cntirely of an Asiatic character and 
taste that no European will ever be persuaded to partake of them. It 
is therefore considered useless to offer instructions how to prepare 
such as the zthuee pellow, in which are introduced cream, milk, butter- 
milk, garlic, and lime-juice ; or the sweet pedlow, iu which almonds and 
raisins are introduced, lu addition to sugar, &c. 
The following are the pellows in general use :— 


12.—Chicken Pellow. 


Take a good-sized chicken; clean, truss, and boil it with one pound of 
beef in two cupfuls of clean water, scasoning it with onions, gmegcr, and 
salt. When sufliciently cooked, but yet quite firm, remove the chicken, 
and set it and the gravy aside, Cut up twelve onions lengthways mto 
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fiue slices. Warm your pot; then melt in it two chittacks or four ounces 
of ghee, and, as it bubbles, throw in the sliced onions and fry to a light 
brown; remove and sct aside. ‘Then put in half a pound, or a coonkee, 
of the best bassmuttee or cheencesuckur, having drained away all the 
water in which it was washed, and fry. On the rice absorbing the ghee, 
throw in a few cloves, four or five cardamoms, half a dozen small sticks 
of cinnamon, some peppercorns, a blade or two of mace, and one dessert- 
spoonful of salt. Mix up the whole, and pour over it the gravy in which 
the chicken and beef were boiled, or as much of it only aswill entirely cover 
the rice ; close the pot immediately with a close-fitting cover, and set on 
a slow fire. As the gravy continues to decrease or to be absorbed, so 
keep reducing the fire, shaking up the pot occasionally, or stirring its 
contents, to prevent the pellow from burning. Brown the boiled chicken 
in a pan with ghee or butter, and serve up as follows :— 

Place the chicken, either whole or cut up, on the centre of a dish, 
covering it with the pellow ; strew over it the fried onions, garnishing it 
besides with two hard-boiled eggs, cut into halves, or in some device, 
and with half a dozen bits of finely-sliced and fried bacon, to suit the 
taste of those who like the latter. 


13.—Beef, Mutton, or Kid Pellow. 


Take two pounds of beef, and cut up as for a curry, or take a small 
but good leg of mutton, or two legs of a kid, rejecting the loin. 

Make a good, strong gravy with seasoning of sliced onions, ginger, 
and salt, with water, which when cooked down will be reduced to about 
sufficient only to cover the rice. Then proceed to make the pellow in all 
respects as dirccted in the foregoing recipe. The beef is not further 
used for the table, but treat the legs of the kid, or the mutton, the 
same as the chicken, and serve up with fried onions, hard-boiled eggs, 
and fried bacon, like the chicken pellow. 


14.—Prawn Pellow. 


Instead of a chicken, provide yourself with cight or ten good-sized 
“bagda prawns,” and a good hard cocoanut. After frying and setting 
aside the sliced onions, as dirccted above, the rice is to be fried, but, 
instead of using chicken or any other meat broth, cook it in the 
milk of the cocoanut (vide recipe No. S observing in all particulars 
the instructions given for the chicken pellow, recipe No. 12, and serve 
up as follows :—Dish up the pellow, strew over it the fricd onions, and 
garnish with the prawns finely boiled, and two hard-boiled eggs cut in 
halves or In some device. 

_ The cocoannt milk will impart a swectish flavour to the pellow, but it 
is not disagreeable; and its sweetness may be subducd, if required, by 
reducing the strength of the cocoauut milk. 


15-—Lobster or Fish Pellow, 


Take out the centre bones of one or two hilsa or beckty fishes, which 
are procurable fresh and good in ihe market, and cight or ten large long- 
legged lobsters with the roe or coral; thoroughly wash in several waters 
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with salt, and boil with plenty of seasoning of onions, sliecd ginger, 
peppereorns, a dozen bay-leaves, a tablespoonful of unroasted dhuniah 
or coriander seed, and salt, with water suffieient to give the required 

uantity of gravy. Wheu ready, remove and shell the lobsters, reserving 
the roe or red coral in the heads, whieh bruise down with a little 
unroasted eoriander seed, and mix with the fish gravy. Make the pellow 
in all other respects the same as prawn pellow, using the gravy of the 
fish instead of cocoanut or other gravy, and garnish with the lobsters, &c. 





CURRIES. 


A CURRY-sTONE and muller, or what tlie natives call seal our lurriah, are 
necessary for the preparation of eondiments for daily use. ‘The eon- 
diments should be earefully, and eaeh kind separately, ground down to a 
niee paste with a little water. 

Condiments prepared with water will not keep good any number 
of days ; if required for a journey, therefore, or as presents for friends at 
home, good sweet oil and the best English vinegar should be substituted 
for the water. For the preparation of eondiments for this purpose see 
reeipe No. 65. . . 

The first eost of a eurry-stone and muller of large size will not exeeed 
one rupce, but they will require re-cutting every three or four months, at 
a eost not exeeeding one anna each re-setting. bee 

he following is a list of curry condiments and hotspiee in almost 
daily use :— 


Curry onions, or carree ka piaj, price from 3 to 8 pice per seer. 


Turmeric, or huldee 3 3 to5annas ,, 

Garlic, or lussoon ” 2to3amnas |, 

Green ginger, or uddruck yo 2to4annas ,, 

Dry chilies, or sooka mirritch n 3 to5annas ,, 

Coriander-seed, or dhunnia ae 3to4amas  ,, 

Cumin-seed, or jeeruh n 5to6annas ,, 

Peppercorns, or gool mirritch da 5to6amas  ,, 

I 5 n n 3 i 6 ee a bundle of 
- ruggheaghass , p 

ee er ee 16 to 20 blades of grass, 

Poppy-seed, or posi ka danna is 3 to 4 aunas per SCEr, 

Onion-sced, or cudlinga a 5 tog8annas , 

Stick cnnamon, or dulcheenee 

Cardamoms, or elachee Mixed; prices range from Rs. 3-14 


Cioves, or dung 
Nutmeg, or jyephall 
Macc, or juwtlree 


to 4 per seer., 


However high priees may range, one rupce-worth of mixed eondiments, 
ineluding hotspiec, will sufliee for a month’s eonsumption for a party of 
from four to six adults, allowing for three eurrics per day, cutlcis and 
made dishes included. 

v 
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GRAVY CURRIES. 


Tux following directions for an every-day gravy chicken curry will apply 
equally to all ordinary meat gravy curries :— 


16.— Chicken Curry. 


Take one chittack or two ounces of ghee, two breakfast-cupfuls of 
water, one teaspoonful and a half of salt, four teaspoonfuls ot srouud 
onions, one teaspoonful each of ground turmeric and chilies, half a tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground garlic. 

To suit the taste of those who likc it, half a teaspoonful of grouud 
coriander-seed may be added, which should be roasted before being 
ground. Observe the following directions for cooking :— 

Take the usual full-sized curry chicken, the price of which has latterly 
ranged from three to four annas, and divide it into sixteen or eighteen 
picces. Warm the pot, melt in it the ghee, and immediately it begins 
to bubble throw in all the ground condiments, stirring until quite 
brown; then put in the cut-up chicken and the salt, and stu up to 
a good light-brown colour; then add the water, and allow the whole to 
simmer over a slow fire until the chicken is quite tender, and the liquid 
reduced to about half its original quantity. ‘The operation of cooking or 
simmering will take from a half to three-quarters of an hour. 


17—Kid Curry. 


Take a hind-quarter or a fore-quarter of kid, which may be obtained at 
from three to four annas the quartcr; cut it up into sixteen or eighteen 
pieces; take condiments in the proportion given in recipe No. 16, 
and cook it in every particular the same as the chicken curry, allowiug it 
to summer three-quarters of an hour. 


18.—Veal Curry. 


A small shoulder of veal, the price of which ranges from three to four 
annas, may be selected; cut off from it sixteen or eighteen one-inch 
square pieces of the best part of the meat, and curry it iu every parti- 
cular the same as a chicken, only allowing it to simmer half to three- 
quarters of an hour. 


19.—Mutton Curry. 


Obtain a small shoulder at from five to six annas; cut it up into sixtcen 
or cighteen one-iuch square pieces, rejecting all the bones; curry it the 
same as a chickeu, allowing it to simmer for half an hour longer, or until 
the meat is tender. 

N.B.—The bones of the veal and mutton, referred to in this and the 
Kreos, recipe, may be turucd to account for stock or gravy for some 
made dish. 


20.—Beef Curry. 


Two pounds of well-sclected meat will cost from three to four annas; 
cut it up into onc-inch square picccs, rejecting all the seraggy parts; 
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cook it in every respect according to the instructions given in recipe 
No. 16 for eooking a gravy chieken curry, ouly allowing it to simmer for 
o gel longer time than any other curry, or until the beef becomes 
ender. 


21.—Green Duck Curry. 


The price of a young teuder duck may be quoted at from four to five 
anuas. Cut it up exactly as you would a chickeu, and curry it iu the 
same mauucr, allowing it to simmer for an hour aud a half. It is desir- 
able to introduce half a teaspoonful each of coriander aud cumin seeds in 

is curry. 


22.—Young Pigeon Curry. 
‚ Take four young pigeons ; cut each into four pieces, making in all 
sixteen pieces. ‘The price of young pigeons ranges from five to six annas 


the pair. The instructions giveu for the cooking of a gravy chickeu 
curry apply equally to a pigeon curry. 





DOOPIAJAS. 


Tue literal translation of doopiaja is “two onions,” and the term 
probably is correetly applicable, as it will be noticed, in the recipes 
for preparing the doopiaja curries, that besides the full quantity of ground 
onions, it is neeessary to put in about an equal quantity of fried onious, 
thereby doubling the quautity of onious. 

Doopiajas are more piquant curries; they are cooked with more ghee 
and less water. The following condiments, &e., are considered ample for 
a really good doopiaja of chieken or of any meat :— 

One ehittack and a half or three ounees of ghee, one breakfast-cupful 
of water, one teaspoonful and a half of salt, four teaspoonfuls of ground 
onions, one teaspoonful eaeh of grouud turmeric aud chilies, half a 
teaspoonful of ground ginger, a quarter of a teaspoouful of ground 
garlic, twelve onions eut lengthways, eaeh into six or eight slices, and 
half a teaspoonful of grouud coriander-seed if it be liked. 





23.—Chicken Doopiaja. 


Take a full-sized curry chicken and divide it tuto sixteen or eighteen 
pieces. Melt the ghee in a warm or heated pot, fry brown the slieed 
onions aud set aside; theu fry the ground condiments, stirring the whole; 
when brown, add the eut-up chieken with the salt, and fry to a riel 
brown. Chop the fried onions and put into the pot with oue cup of 
water, and allow to simmer over a slow fire for about one hour, when the 
chieken will be perfectly tender, and the liquid reduced to a thick con- 
sistency, and to half its original quantity. 


24.—Kid Doopiaja 
Is made in all respects as a chicken doopiaja, the kid to be cut up 
in the usual manner. ‘Lhe hind quarter is preferable to the fore 
quarter. 
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25.—Veal Doopiaja. 


Take only the meat from a shoulder, cut it up into squares, and allow 
it to simmer for half au hour longer than the chicken doopiaja. 


26.—Mutton Doopiaja. 


The flesh part of a shoulder is cut up in squares and doopiajed 
exactly as a chicken, allowing it to simmer over a slow fire for half an 
hour longer. 


27.—Beef Doopiaja. 


Cut two pounds of beef into one-inch square pieces, and follow all the 
instructions given in recipe No. 23, only allowing it to simmer for 
a much longer time over a slow fire, until the beef is perfectly tender. 


28.—Duck Doopiaja. 


Divide as you would a chicken, and cook the duck in the same manner, 
allowing it to simmer a little longer than the chicken doopiaja. Half a 
teaspoonful eacli of ground coriander and cumin seed should be mixed 
with the condiments. 


29.—Doopiaja of Pigeons. 


Take four pigeons, cut each into four pieces, and proceed in every 
particular the same as for a chicken doopiaja. 


30.—Cold Boiled Pork Doopiaja. 


Cut from the remains of cold boiled pork sixteen one-inch square 
pleces, and doopiaje it in the way directed for a chicken. The time 
required to simmer will not exceed that allowed for the chicken 
doopiaja. 


31.—Udder Doopiaja. 


Take two pounds of udder; before cutting it into squares, it should be 
parboiled, and then made into doopiaja, allowing it to simmer over 
a slow fire for about two hours. 


32.—Udder and Beef Doopiaja. 


Take one pound each of udder and beef; parboil the udder, and {hen 
cut it up with the beef into one-inch square pieces, and doopiaje it, 
allowing it to simmer for about two hours. 

It is necessary to impress on the amateur artist the importance of 
paying particular attention to the firing: a brisk fire will dry up the ghee 
and the water before the curry is half cooked, and necessitate the 
addition of more water, which will in every instance spoil the doopiaja, 
although the addition of a little water, if such be necessary when the 
entry is nearly cooked, will do it no harm. In every instance where ghee 
butter, &c., is to be melted, it is desirable first to warm the pot, 

L 
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FORCEMEAT BALL CURRIES, OR COFTA-KA-CARRER. 


Beer, mntton, chicken, fish, crabs, and prawns are nsually taken for 
making these curries, The ingredients for two pounds of meat or fish 
arc as follow :—Lard, ghec, or mustard oil, threc to four onnces; water 
or stock, five to six onnces; ground onions, one tablespoonful or one 
ounce; gronnd chilies, a quarter of a tublespoonful; gronnd turmeric, 
a quarter of a tablespoonful; ground grecn ginger, half a tcaspoonful ; 
eround peppereorus, half a teaspoonful ; ground garlic, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonfnl ; garden herbs, finely chopped, one dessertspoonful ; salt, one 
dessertspoonful ; finely-grated bread-crumbs, three tablespoonfuls; ouc 


°N.B.—In the fish, crab, and prawn coftas the ginger must be omitted. 


33.—Beef Forcemeat Bal Curry. 


Get rather more than two pounds of good fat beef; wash it thoroughly, 
and eut it into pieces, rejecting allveins ard scraggy portions; put abont 
two pounds of it into a mortar and pound it fine, removing all fibres, veins, 
&c., and if it be desired put up a broth of all the rejections. Mix with 
the ponnded beef a teaspoonful of salt, pepper, and garden heibs, and two 
tablespoonfuls of bread-crumbs; add a little of the broth, or in its 
absence some milk; mix the whole well together ; beat np the yolk and 
white of the egg, add it to the mixture, aud make into balls about the 
size of large walnuts; roll them in bread-crnmbs. After heating the pot, 
melt the lard or ghee, and fry brown the gronnd ingredients, sprinkling a 
tablespoonful of cold water over them; then add the coftas or balls with salt 
to taste, and fry or brown them; after which ponr into the pot either a 
cup of broth or of water, and allow to simmer for about. two honrs. 

B.—Sume cooks add to the beef cofta curries ground hot spices, 
which are fried with the cnrry condiments, and are snited to most tastes. 


34.— Chicken Forcemeat Ball Curry. 


Procure a good fat chicken and a qnarter of a ponnd of beef suet ; pnt 
the suet into a mortar with all the fleshy parts of the chicken, and pouud 
to a pulp; make a stock of gravy of the bones; mix with the pounded 
meat all the several ingredicnis named in the foregoing recipe, with the 
addition of an egg well beaten np; make into balls, roll in bread-crumbs, 
and curry as directed above. 

.B.—The chicken cofta curry may also be made withont any suct., 
the general practice is to gct chickens rather larger than those usually 
selected for ordinary curries. 


35.—Mutton Forcemeat Ball Curry. 


Take the best. parts of a leg or shonlder of mutton; cnt them np, wash, 
and pound well down; make a gravy of the bones and rejeetions; mx 
with the pounded mutton all the ingredients mentioned in the recipe for 
making beef balls, and cook exactly as the becf cofta curry. 
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36.—Ball Curry of Liver and Udder. 


Get one pound each of liver and udder; thoroughly wash and parboil 
them, then eut them into Hore put into a mortar, and pound them to a 
pulp; mix with pepper, salt, herbs, bread-erumbs, and an egg; make into 
balls, and curry them in the same manner as any of the foregoing force- 
meat ball curries. 


37.—Prawn Cofta Curry. 


Get thirty to forty of the best prawns, and remove the heads and shells; 
wash the prawns well with salt and water, then pound them to a pulp; 
mix with it all the ingredients as directed for the beef eofta; make into 
balls, roll them in bread-crumbs, and set aside. After washing the heads, 
remove the shells, and bruise the contents with a dessertspoonful of 
unroasted coriander-seed ; take all the juiee, and fry it with the ground 
condiments ; then put in the balls, brown them, add salt to taste, a cup 
of water, and simmer until they are cooked. _ 

N.B.—Good mustard oil is preferable to using lard or ghee, and the 
giuger must be omitted; but the addition of a few bay-leaves and blades 
of lemon-grass would be an improvement. It is not usual to dish up the 
lemon-grass. 


38.—Lobster Cofta Curry. 


According to their size, take eight or ten lobsters; elean them 
thoroughly ; remove the heads and shells ; pull the flesh to pieces and 
pound to a pulp; add to it some of the red coral from the head, then 
mix into it the bread-erumbs, salt, pepper, herbs, and an egg well 
beaten up, and make into balls. The remains of the heads and thie 
eoutents of the long legs bruise down witl unroasted coriander-seed ; 
take all the juice and fry it in mustard oil with the ground eondiments 
omitting the ginger, and cook the balls in the same way as the prawn 
balls, with the addition of bay-leaves and a few blades of lemon-grass. 

emon-grass is not served up. 


39.—Crab Cofta Curry. 


Select ten or twelve gheewalla kakarahs, or erabs full of the red coral; 
wash them thoroughly, then boil them; remove al! the meat and coral 
out of the shells, pound to a pulp, and, after mixing all the ingredients 
and fixing them with an egg well beaten up, make into balls, and cook 
them in all respects according to the direetions for lobster eofta eurry. 
Time to simmer: say half an hour. 


40.—Fish Cofta Curry. 


Cold boiled or fried fish is the best adapted for making eoftas; it 
not necessary to give other instructions than those already given at 
length in the foregoing reeipes, exeepting that mustard oil is the best 
adapted for fresh-fish eurries. 

N .B.—The remaius of hermetieally-sealed fish, such as salmon and 
mackerel, removed from dinner, are well adapted for making colta 
eurries. 

Under-done roast meats, sueh as beef, mutton, veal, and fowl, will 
make excellent eofta curries. 
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COUNTRY CAPTAIN. 


THe country captain is usually made of chicken, and occasionally of kid 
and veal. Cold meats aud curries arc also sometimes converted into this 
dish, the condiments for which are as follow :—Two chiítacks or four 
ounces of ghee, half a teaspoonful of ground chilies, one teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground turmeric, and twenty onions, 
cut up lengthways into fine slices. 


41.—Chicken Country Captain. 


Cut up in the usual way an ordinary curry chicken. Warm the glıee 
and fry the sliced onions, which when brown set aside; fry the ground 
turmeric and chihes, then throw in the chicken and salt, and continue 
to fry, stirring the whole, until the chicken is tender. Serve it up, 
strewiug over ıt the fried onions. 


42.—Kid Country Captain. 


Before cutting up the kid, a four-quarter, ict it be partially broiled or 
roasted, aud then make it into country captain in aecordance with the 
above directions; or, instead of partially roasting the kid, add half a cup 
of water to assist the meat to dissolve. 


43.—Veal Country Captain. 


Partially broil or roast a shoulder of veal before cutting it up; or make 
the country captain as directed in recipe No. 42, by adding half a cup 
of water iustead of partially broiling the meat. 


44.—Jhal Wrezee. 


Cut up into small squares, of less than an inch, cither cold mutton, 
becf, or veal, rejecting the bones; add a large quantitv of sliced onions 
sume chilies cut up, and a teaspoonful of salt. Warm a cluttack 
or two ounces of ghee, aud throw into it the meat, onions, chiles, an 
salt, and allow to simmer, or fry, stirring the whole while, until the 
onious are quite tender. 





HINDOOSTANEE CURRIES. 


45.—Seik Kawab 


Is nsually eaten with chappatce or hand-bread, and only occasionally witli 
rice, and contains the cane condiments:—Two tablespoonfuls of 
mustard oil, four teaspoonfuls of ground onions, one tcaspoontul of 
eround chilies, half a teaspoonful of ground ginger, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of ground garlic, onc teaspoonful of ground turmeric, onc 
teaspoonful and a half of salt, acup of thick tyre or dhye, half a tea- 
spoonful of ground coriander-sced, the juice of one large lemon, and a 
little ghee. 
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Take two pounds of beef, mutton, or veal; remove the bones, and chop 
the meat slightly, without mincing or cutting through it; mix well 
together all the ground condimeuts, including the oil, tyre, and lemon- 
juice, in which steep the chopped meat, turning it over occasionally to 
absorb the mixture, Aftera while cut up the mcat into squares of equal 
size, say two inches, aud continue to keep them in the mixture for fully 
one hour; then pass the squares of meat either on a silver, plated, or 
other metal skewer, and roast or broil over a slow charcoal firc, bastiug 
the whole time with ghee, to allow the kawab to become of a rich brown 
colour, without burning or being singed in the basting. Remove from 
the skewer, and serve hot. 


46.—Tick-keeah Kawab. 


Take two pounds of fat beef, wash it, cut it into small pieces, and 
pound it to a pulp, remove all fibres, &c., and then add to it one 
teaspoonful of ground onion, a quarter of a teaspoouful of ground 
turmeric, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of ground garlic, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of ground chilies, half a teaspoonful of ground peppercorns, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground ginger, half a teaspoonful of grouud 
hot spices, and one tablespoouful of tyre or dhye. 

Mix the whole well together, add salt to your taste, and the yolk and 
white of an egg well beaten up; form into balls of equal sizes; flatten 
them, pass them on iron or plated skewers about eighteen inches long, 
rub them well over with ghee, wrap them in plantain-leaf, and roast or 
broil them over a charcoal fire. Serve them up hot, removed from the 
skewers. These are usually eaten with chappatee. 


HUSSANEE CURRIES, OR CURRIES ON STICK. 


THE ingredicnts and condiments necessary for the curries on stick are 
as follow :—One chittack and a half of ghee, one teaspoonful and a half 
of salt, four tcaspoonfuls of ground onions, one teaspoonful of turmeric, 
half a teaspoonful of ginger, half a cupful of water, a quarter of a teaspoon. 
ful of ground garlic, one teaspoouful of chilies, ha!f a cupful of tyre of 
dhyc, some finely-sliced ginger, and as many small curry onions cut iuto 
half as may be required. Six silver pins tive inches long or, in the abseuce 
of these, six bamboo pins, are required. 


47.—Hussanee Beef Curry. 


Cut up two pounds of becf into small squares not exceeding one inch, 
and pass them on the silver or bamboo pins alternately with half an 
onion and a slice of ginger. Half a dozen sticks will be ample for four 
hearty consumers. 

Warm the ghee and brown the ground condiments; then put in the 
sticks of meat, and brown, stirring the whole; after this add the tyre 
and a little water, and allow to simmer over a slow fire for nearly two 
honrs, when the curry will be ready. Serve up on a curiy-dish without 
removing the sticks. ë 
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48.—Hussanee Mutton Curry. 


Remove the meat from a shoulder of mutton, and cut it into small 
squares ; tle same instruetions will apply to the preparation of mutton 
curry on stick as those given for beef curry on stick. ‘lime to simmer: 
half an hour. 


49.—Hussanee Veal Curry. 


_ Cut squares enough from a shoulder of veal, and observe the instruc- 
tlons given in the foregoing recipe. ‘Time to simmer: one hour. 


s0.—Hussanee Curry of Udder and Liver. 


The udder and liver should be parboiled before being cut up for pass- 
ing on the sticks ; but in all other respects the instructions given for the 
beef and mutton currics on stick will apply to the udder and liver 
curry on stick. ‘Time to simmer: fully one hour and a half. 





KURMA OR QUOREMA CURRY. 


Tus, without exception, is one of the richest of Hindoostanee curries, 
but it is quite unsuited to European taste, if made according to the 
original recipe, of which the following is a copy :— 


` 


51.—Quorema Curry, Plain. 


Take two pounds of mutton, one ponud of tyre or dhye, two chittacks 
of garlic, one dam of cardanioms, four chittacks of bruised almouds, four 
mashas of sallron, the juice of five lemous, one pound of ghee, four 
cluttacks of sliced onions, one dam of eloves, one chittack of pepper, four 
chittacks of cream, and a quarter of a teaspoouful of ground garlic. 

The following is the recipe of the quorema enrry usually put on a 
gentleman's table :—Two chittacks and a half or five ounces of ghee, one 
cup or eight ounces of good thick tyre, one teaspoouful of ground ehilies, 
four teaspoonfuls of ground onions, onc teaspooulil of coriander-seed, six 
small sticks of ground cinnamon, two or three blades of lemon-grass, one 
teaspoonful and a half of salt, a half teaspoonful of ground ginger, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of ground garlic, aight or ten peppercorns, 
four or five grouud cloves, five or six gronnd cardamoms, two or three 
bay-leaves, a quarter of a cup of water, the juice of one lemon, and 
twelve large onions cut lengthways into fine shees. _ 

Take two pounds of vood fat mutton, and cut it up mto picco nearly 
onc inch and a half square. Warm the ghee, fry init the sliced onions 
and sct aside; then fry all the ground eondiments, including the eround 
hot spiees. When quite brown, throw in the mutton and salt, and allow 
the whole to brown, after which add the tyre, the hot spices with 
peppereoms and bay-lcaves, the lemon-grass, the water, and the fried 
onions finely chopped; elose the pot, and allow it to simmer. over a 
gentle coal fire for about an hone and a half or two hours, by which time 
the kurma will be quite ready. The blades of lemon-grass are never 
dished up. 
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52.—Kid Quorema. 


Cut up a fore-quarter or a hind-quarter of a kid into eight or ten pieces, 
and cook it exactly as directed in the foregoing recipe. This is rather 
preferred to mutton quorema. 


53.—Fowl Quorema. 
Take a young full-grown tender fowl; cut it up as for an ordinary 


curry, cook it with all the condiments in the proportions given, and 
observe all the directions laid down im recipe No. 51. 


N.B.—Most Enropeans give the preference to the fowl quorema. 





MALAY CURRIES. 


Tae condiments and other ingredients necessary are as follow :—One 
chittack or two onnces of ghce, one teaspoonful aud a half of salt, 
four teaspoonfnls of ground onions, one teaspoonful of ground turmeric, 
one teaspoonful of ground chilies, half a teaspoouful of ground ginger, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground garlic, the milk of a large cocoanut, 
say two cups, two blades of lemon-grass, three or four cloves, gronnd, 
three or four cardamoms, and as many small sticks of cinnamon, gronnd. 

The coriander and cumin seeds must on no account be put into malay 
cnrries, or the delicate flavour of the cocoanut will be destroyed. 

It will be necessary to provide what the natives call a zarial-ka- 
khoornee, which, interpreted, means “ cocoanut scraper.” It is a small 
circular flat picce of iron, about the size and thickness of a Spanish dollar, 
the edges being notched. It is of rude construction, and fixed on a con- 
veniently-shaped wooden frame, also of rnde construction. The best of 
the kind may be procured for two annas. 


54.—Cocoanut Milk. 


The nnt is scraped or rasped with the aid of the “khoornec ” into very 
finc particles ; it is tben put into a deep vessel, and boiling water poured 
over it nntil the whole of the scraped cocoanut is covered. After allowing 
lt to steep for ten or fiftecn minutes, it is carefully strained through a 
clean napkin into another vessel or cup, the pulp is returned into the 
original vessel, and more boiling water is poured over it. This operation 
of stecping in boiling water and straining is continned until yon have 
obtained the required quantity of the extracted milk of the cocoanut. 
The pulp is thrown away. If the cocoanut be a small one, or its nut not 
hard and deep, it will be necessary to provide a second cocoanut. Good 
cocoanuts are sold at an anna to an anna and a half a piece. 


55.—Chicken Malay Gravy Curry with White 
Pumpkin or Cucumber, 


Take the usnal full-sized curry chicken, and divide it as before directed; 
get either six cucumbers or a quarter of a white pumpkin; remove the 


u 
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green skin and the part containing the seeds, then cut it up into sixteen 
picces of about two inches square, and stecp in water. 

Fry in the ghee all the ground condiments, including the ground hot 
spices; when brown, add the cut-up chicken and salt; fry to a fine 
bright light brown ; then put in the pumpkin, having previously allowed 
all the water to drain away through a colander; pour in the two cups of 

vecanut milk, the lemon-grass, and hot spices, and allow the whole to 
immer over a slow fire for about half an hour, when the curry will be ready : 
the blade of lemon-grass is not dished up. 


56.—Prawn Malay Gravy Curry with White 
Pumpkin or Cucumber. 


Select the bagda prawns (bagda chingrce), whenever they are pro- 
curable, in preference to any other description. ‘Fhe shell and head are 
of a dark colour in comparison with what are called jeel ha chingrce, the 
shel] and head of which are very perceptibly several shades lighter than 
the dugdas. 

It is impossible to quote any price as a guide, the fluctuation being 
almost incredible. Fine large prawns, not lobsters—prawns which 
without their heads, would be about the size of the ordinary dried 
Normandy pippins sent out to this country for tarts—may be obtained 
one day at two annas for twenty, and the next day they will not be pro- 
curable at less than cight annas for the same number. This remark 
applies generally to fish of every description brought for sale into the 
Calcutta market. 

With one other remark of importance, we shall proceed to the instruc- 
lions necessary for the preparation of the prawn malay gravy curry. 

The prawns should be parboiled after removing the heads, to rid them, 
as the natives call it, of desize, which means all disagreeable character of 
fishy smell and taste. 

As a rule, the heads of prawns should always be rejected, which, in the 
process of frving, absorb largely the ghee, and in the cooking dispel a 
liquid from their spongy formation. 

ln all other respects, the prawn gravy malay curry is cooked like the 
chicken malay gravy curry, omitting the ginger; but an additional blade 
or two of the lemon. grass would not be amiss, which, on the curry being 
cished, are thrown away. 


57.--Chicken Malay Gravy Curry with Pulwal. 


Take a fat chicken, clean it, remove all the flesh and ponnd it to a pulp, 
and prepare it in every respect as directed in recipe No, 34 for a cofta 
curry, omitting the suct. Take a dozen large-sized pulwals, scrape or 
pare away the outer skin, split them down one side, extract all the seeds, 
&c., and throw the pulwals into cold water; wash and drain away all the 
water, then stuff them with the prepared forcemcat, tic them with fine 
sewing cotton, and cook them im the milk of cocoanut, exactly as directed 


in recipe No, 55. 


58.—Prawn Malay Gravy Curry with Pulwal. 


Take hazda prawns; shell and clean them, pound to a pulp, aud 
prepare as directed in recipe No. 37 for prawn cofta curry. Take a 
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dozen pulwals, peel them finely, cut them open lengthways, clear tlicm 
of all seeds, &c., wash and dry them, then stuff them with the prepared 
prawn mince; tie the pulwals with sewing cotton, and cook in cocoanut 
milk as directed in recipe No. 56. 


59.—Chicken Malay Doopiaja. 


The condiments and ingredients arc as follow:—One chittack and 
a half or three ounces of ghee, one teaspoonful and a half of salt, 
four teaspoonfuls of ground onions, one teaspoontul of ground turmeric, 
One teaspoonful of ground chilies, half a teaspoonful of ground ginger, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground garlic, one cup of strong cocoanut 
milk, and one dozen onions cut lengthways into fine slices. 

Cut up the chicken in the usual manner, warm the ghee, fry and set 
aside the sliced onions, then fry browu the ground condimeuts, after 
which add the chicken and salt. When fried brown, pour in tlıe cocoauut 
milk and the fried onions finely chopped,and allow to simmer over a slow 
fire: the Malay doopiaja will be ready iu au hour. 


60.—Prawn Malay Doopiaja. 


Take sixteen or twenty large bagda prawns, throw away the heads, 
pes the prawns, and then doopraje in all respects as for a chicken 
lalay doopiaja, omitting the ginger. 


A 
1 


PORTUGUESE CURRY (VINDALOO OR BINDALOO). 


Tuıs well-known Portuguese curry can only be made properly of beef 
pork, or duck. The following is a recipe of the sind n geueral 
use :— 

Six ounces or three chittacks of ghee or lard, one tablespoonful of 
bruised garlic, one tablespoonful of ground garlic, oue tablespoonful of 
ground ginger, two teaspoonfuls of ground chilies, one teaspoonful of 
roasted and ground coriander-seed, half a teaspoonful of roasted and 
ground cumin-seed, two or three bay-leaves, a few peppercorns, 
our or five cloves, roasted and ground, four or five cardamoms, 
roasted and ground, six small sticks of cinnamon, roasted and ground, 
a half a cup of good vinegar, to two pounds of pork or beef or a 
uck. 

N.B.—The best vindaloo is that prepared with mustard oil. 


61.—Beef Vindaloo. 


_Cut up two pounds of fat beef into large squares, and stecp them in the 
vinegar, together with half a teaspoonful of salt and all the ground 
condiments, from cighteen to twenty-four hours. Theu warm the ghee or 
lard and throw in the meat, together with the condiments and vinegar in 
which it had been steeped, adding a few peppercorns and bay-leaves, and 
allow to simmer gently over a slow fire for two hours, or until the meat 
is perfectly tender, and serve up hot. i 
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62.—Pork Vindaloo. 


Cut up two pounds of fat pork into large squares, and curry aecording 
to the direetions giveu in the foregoing reeipe, omitting the cloves, 
eardamoms, and einnamon, 


63.—Duck Vindaloo. 


Take a young, full-grown, but tender duck; eut it up as for a curry, 
and put it through the same eourse of piekling from eighteen to twenty- 
four hours before being eooked. 


64.—Pickled Vindaloo (adapted as a Present to Friends 
at a Distance). 


If the following instruetions be earried out earefully, the vindaloo will 
keep good for months, and, if required, may be sent as an aeeeptable 
present to friends at home. 

In order to keep it good suffieiently long to be sent home round the 
Cape, selcet the fattest parts of pork; satisfy yourself that the meat is 
fresh and sound, and that it has not been washed with water in the 
buteher’s shop. Cut the meat into two-ineh squares, wash thoroughly 
in vinegar (no water), rub over with the following condiments, and then 
steep them in really good English vinegar for twenty-four hours :—Garlic 
bruised, not ground down, dry gingcr powdered, turmerie powdered 
peppereorns roasted and powdered, eoriander-seeds roasted and 
powdered, eumin-seeds roasted and powdered, and dry salt. 

Melt a large quantity of the best mustard oil in an carthen pot, and, 
according to the quantity of meat, take additional eondiments mentioned 
above, but in the proportion given in recipe No. 61; grind in vinegar, 
and fry in the oil; then put in the meat, and all the vinegar, &e., in whieh 
it had been steeped, together with some more salt, a little more vinegar, a 
few bay-leaves and peppereorns, and allow to simmer until the meat is 
quite tender. Remove from the fire and allow it to get quite cold ; then 
put it into dry stone jars, with patent screw tops, well filled with plenty 
of the oil in whiel the vindaloo was eookcd. Take eare that all the 
meat is well eovered over with oil, whieh latter ought to be at least from 
two to three inelies above the meat in the jar. Serew down the lid, and 
cover it over with a good sound bladder to render 1t perfeeily air-tight. 

When required for use, take out only as much as will sufüee, and 
simply warm it in a little of its own gravy. 


65.— Curry Paste 


Is likewise adapted for sending asa present to friends at home. If is 
made in the ne mamter:—Biglit ounees of dhunnia, or coriander- 
sced, roasted ; one ounec of jeeralı, or cumin-sced, roasted ; {wo ounecs 
of huldec, or dry turmerie ; two ounecs of lal mirritch, dry eliilies; two 
ounees of kala mirriteh, black pepper, roasted; two ounees of rai, or 
mustard-secd ; one ounce of soat, or dry ginger; one ouuce of lussan, or 

arlie ; four ounees of nimmuek, salt; four onuces of cheenec, or sugar ; 
‘our ounces of ehunna or gram dal without husk, and roasted. The above 
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ingredieuts, in the proportions given, to be carefully pounded and eround 
down with the best English white wine vinegar to the consisiency of a 
thick jelly ; then warm some good sweet oil, aud while bubbling fry m 
it the mixtnre until it is reduced to a paste; let it cool, and then 
bottle it. 

N.B.—Great care must be taken not to use any water in the prepara- 
tiou, and mustard oil is better adapted than sweet oil for frying the 
mixture in. 





MADRAS MULLIGATAWNY CURRY. 


As this dish is usually served up and partaken of in the place of 
ey soon, reference will be made to it hereafter under the head of 
ce oups. 3 

G roceeding to remark on fish, vegetable, and peas curries, a 
few useful hints and suggestious inay be offered on meat curries 
generally. 

In many families the remains of eold meat, if not required for other 
purposes, are made into curry : cold roast or boiled mutton is admirably 
adapted for the purpose; and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
consumers cannot tell the difference. If there be any difference or 
advantage, it is decidedly in favour of the cold meat: the roasting Jomts 
are always of a snperior quality to meats sold nnder the designation of 
“ curry meats.” 

The remains of cold roast beef make the best cofta curries, croquets, 
&c., and if the beef be under-done no fresh beef will make a better 
doopiaja. 

egetables are sometimes put into gravy meat curries, never into 
doopiajas ; but, as a rulc, the introduction of vegetable into any meat 
curry 1s objectionable, from the fact that all vegetables in the process of 
boiling or cooking throw out a liquid, some more and some less: the 
potato throws out the least, but of a disagreeable character. It is true 
potatoes may be boiled before being put iuto a curry, but the piquancy 
and peculiarity of flavour looked for iu a curry is so palpably destroyed 
that the innovation may be discovered with closed cyes. The introduc- 
tion of vegetable into gravy fish curries, however, 1s no iunovation, as 
the condiments used for the one answer for the other; both are eooked 
in oil, and the ginger omitted. 


66.—GRAVY FISH CURRIES. 


Tue condiments are as follow: — Mustard oil, one ehittack or two 
ounces ; water, two eups; four teaspoonfuls of ground onions, one tea- 
spoonful of ground turmeric, one teaspoouful of ground chilics, and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of garlic. 

‚It will be uoticed that mustard oil is used instead of ghee, and no 
ginger. 

Yoo much care cannot be observed in thoroughly elcaning, rubbing 
and washing the fish in salt and water before cooking it for the table. 
Fish, ¡if properly washed, when served up will never be offensive, unicss 
it be bad when purchased. 
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67,—Hilsa Fish Gravy Curry. 


The head and tail are thrown away, and the fish cut into slices of 
rather more than half an inch thick; these should be washed in 
ae waters with salt, to rid them of all “ besine,” before they are 
curried. 

The acid of tamarind is considered an improvement, or “ amchoor,” 
which is sliced green maugoe dried in salt, 


68.—Beckty Fish Gravy Curry 


Is sliced and washed in salt like the hilsa before being cooked. It is not 
usual to put any acid in the beckty fish eurry. 


69.—Prawn Doopiaja. 


Take one chittack and a half of mustard oil, four teaspoonfuls of 
ground onions, one teaspoonful of ground turmeric, one teaspoonful of 
ground chilies, a quarter of a teaspoonful of garlic, twelve enrry onions 
cut lengthways, each into six or eight slices, one cupfnl of water, and 
twelve large prawns. 

Clean and thoroughly wash the prawns, rejecting the heads, or taking 
only their substance pounded and squeezed out with unroasted coriander- 
seed, and after parboiling the prawns make the doopiaja in all respects 
according to the ordinary mode. 


7o.—Sliced Hilsa Fish Fried in Curry Condiments. 


Take two teaspoonfuls of ground onions, one teaspoonful of gronnd 
chilies, two teaspoonfnls of salt, half a teaspoonful of ground turmerie, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground garlic, and one ehittack of mustard 


After slicing a hilsa in the manner directed for a curry, and having 
thoroughly cleaned and washed it with salt, rub into the slices all the 
ground condiments and the remaining salt, and allow them to remain 
for at least an hour. Warm the oil, and fry the shees of fish of a very 
light and bright brown. Serve up hot. 


71.—Sliced Beckty Fish Fried in Curry Condiments. 


Slice, wash, and fry exactly as directed above. Fish served up in this 
manner is well suited to some European tastes, and makes an agreeable 
change to the ordinary mode of frying fish for breakfast. 


”2.—EGG CURRY. 


TAKE six or cight eggs, boil hard, shell, cut into halves, and set them 
aside; take ghee, gronnd condiments, and slieed fried onions, im all 
respects the same as for a chicken doopiaja, and observe preeisely the 
same method of cooking, keeping in mind the fact that, the eggs being 
already cooked or boiled, a smaller quantity of water and a shorter time 
to simmer will suffice. 
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r3.—Egg Curry with Green Peas. 


This is a favourite curry with some families in winter, when the 
English green peas are procurable. The method of preparing It 1s 
exactly the same as recipe No. 71, allowing the curry to simmer until 
the peas are quite tender. 


74¿—Egg Curry, with Chunna Ka Dal. 


Parboil the dal, say half a cupful; curry the dal first; when about 
nearly cooked, throw in the hard-boiled eggs, and finish the simmering 
immediately the dal is soft or tender. 


CHAHKEES. 


CHAHKEE is a term applied to vegetable curries, some of which are 
deservedly popular, and one in particular, which many familics have daily 
during the season the vegetables are procurable, and yet never tire of, 
viz.— 


75.—Seam, Potato, and Peas Chahkee. 


Take twenty seams, four new potatocs, and a quarter of a seer of green 
peas; divide each seam into three pieces, and throw iuto a bowl of water; 
divide each potato into four pieces, and throw into water; shell the peas, 
wash all thoroughly, put into a colander to drain, and cook with the 
followmg condiments :—One chittack aud a half of mustard oil, four tea- 
spoonfuls of ground onions, one teaspoonful of ground chilies, half a 
teaspoonful of ground turmeric, a quarter of a teaspoouful of ground 
garlic, oue teaspoonful and a half of salt, and one cupful of water. Warm 
the oil, let it bubble well, aud fry the ground condiments; when these 
are quite brown put in the vegetables aud salt ; let the whole fry, stirring 
it well; then add the water, and allow it to simmer over a slow fire until 
the vegetables are quite tender. 

N.B.—A cauliflower may be added if required for a change. 


70.—Pulwal, Potatoes, and Torrie. 


Clean as much of the above three kinds of vegetables as will overfill 
a vegetable-dish, and make the chahkee in all respects as the foregoing. 


77.—Red Pumpkin and Tamarind. 


A quarter of a red pumpkin and the pulp of two or threc tamarinds 
will he enough. Dissolve the pulp of the tamarind in the water, aud 
put ıt lato the curry after the pumpkin has been fried. 


78.—White Pumpkin and Tamarind. 
Chabkec it in the same way as the red pumpkin. 


Lt 
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79.—White Pumpkin, Plain, Cut Small. 


It is not necessary to give any further instructions than those already 
given. 


80.—Tomato with Tamarind. 


Take twenty tomatoes and the pulp of two or three tamarinds, and 
chahkee as directed for red pumpkin. 


81.—Tomato, Plain. 


Chahkee twenty tomatocs accoiding to instructions given for other 
chahkees. 

_N.B.—There is a fresh green herb called soa mattee, which is some- 
times put into fish, vegetable, aud other curries. Some Europeans like 
the flavour, and have it daily when procurable. Inquiry and trial are 
recommended. 





SAUG CURRIES. 


Harr an anna’s worth of any sang will sufice for a party of fonr, for 
curries made of greens, snch as spinach, &e. The following condiments, 
&e., are used :—One chittack and a half of mustard oil, four teaspoonfuls 
of ground onions, one teaspoonful of ground chilies, half a teaspoonful 
of ground turmeric, a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground garlic, one 
teaspoonful and a half of ground salt, and one cupful of water. 


82.—Red Saug and Omra. 


The omra should be peeled, and half fried if large. Great care must 
be taken to thoroughly clean and wash the greens. Put them into a 
colander and allow all the water to drain away. Then warm the oil, and 
fry the ground condiments; then the saug aud omra, and when crisp add 
the water and cook over a slow fire nutil the greeus and onira are tender. 


83.—Red Saug, Omra, and Shrimps. 


Ohserve in all respects the same process as that required in cooking 
without the shrimps, omitting the ginger. 


84.—Red Saug and Prawns. 


The prawns should be parboiled, and then follow all the instructions 
in recipe No. 82. 


85.—Green Saug with Prawns. 
Proceed in every particular as with the last. 


86.—Danta Curry with Shrimps. 


The danta is a fine delicate long green pod which the horscradish-tree 


yiclds, and contains small peas; these pods are cut into lengths of three 
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or four inches and eooked with shrimps. Beyond this explanation it is 
not necessary to enlarge upon the instructions already given. 


87.—Khuttah Carree, or Acid Vegetable Curry. 


Take small quantities of all kinds of vegetables in season, but the best 
curry is that made of potatoes, kutchoo or artichoke, sweet potatoes or 
suckercund, carrots, red and white pumpkins, aud tomatoes. 

The vegetables should be cut into large pieces, and boiled in water 
with the followiug coudiments :—Four teaspooufuls of grouud ouious, 
oue teaspoonful eaelı of ground turmerie and chilies, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of ground garlie, and one teaspoonful of roasted aud ground 
coriander-seed. i 

Prepare two large cups of tamarind water, slightly sweetened with 
Jaggry, strain through a sieve, and add the strained water to the boiled 
vegetables, with a few fresh chilies. Then melt in a separate pot oue 
chittack or two ouuces of mustard oil. While the oil is bubbling, fry in 
it a teaspoonful of the collinga, or onion-seeds, aud wlien sufficiently 
fried pour it over the boiled vegetables ineluding the tamarind waver. 
Close up the pot, and allow it to simmer for filteen to twenty minutes, 
when it will be ready. It is eaten cold. 


BHAHJEES. 


By bhahjee is meant fried. The two most generally approved vegetable 
bhahjees are those made of bringals and pulwals. The followiug are the 
eondimeuts, &e., used :—Mustard oil according to the quantity of vegeta- 
ble to be fried, a little ground turmeric and chilies, and some salt. 


83.—Bringal Bhahjee. 


Take young full-sized bringals; wash them thoroushly, and slice them 
about an eighth of an inch thick; dry them, steep them for half an hour 
in the grouud condiments and salt, fry in oil, and serve up hot. 


89.—Pulwal Bhahjee. 


Take a dozen or more pulwals—a most excellent and wholesome native 
vegctable,—scrape or pare away very finely the upper green coating, divide 
them lengthways into two pieces, clear away all the seeds, &c., wash, 
drain away all the water, and steep them in ground turmerie, chilies, 
and salt, for half an hour or longer; then fry them quite erisp in melted 
mustard oil, ‘they are much liked by some Europeans. 

N.B.—The vegetable called ram’s homs or lady’s fingers, known by the 
natives as dharus, makes an excellent. bliahjce ; so does the kerrella, a 
small green and intensely bitter native vegetable, which comes into the 


market in March and April; it is not, however, well suited to the 
European taste. 


— 
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DAL OR PEAS CURRIES. 


Harr an anna’s worth of any dal will suffice for a party of four. The 
condiments are as follow :—Tlıree-quarters of a chittack of ghee, four 
teaspoonfuls of ground onions, one teaspoonful of ground chilies, half a 
teaspoonful of ground turmerie, half a teaspoonful of ground ginger, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of ground garlic, one teaspoonful and a half of 
salt, and half a dozen onions cut into six or eight slices each. 


go.—Moong Dal. 


Take half a pound of the raw dal, or say half a cupful; elean, pick, 
and roast it ; mix it up with all the ground eondiments and salt, put into 
a pot, pour water over the whole, some two inches above the dal, and 
boil it well, until the dal has quite dissolved. Be careful not to disturb 
it while in the process of boilinz, but allow it to cake as it were ex 
masse. When thoroughly boiled, churn tbe dal by twirling it in a wooden 
instrument called a ghoofzee ; then warm the ghee in a separate pot, fry 
the onions, chop them, and throw into the churned dal, after whieh pour 
the dal into the pot of melted ghee, and keep stirring until the dal and 
ghee have well mixed; then put the cover on, and allow to simmer over 
_a slow fire for about a quarter of au hour. 

N.B.—The standard price of the best roasted moong dal is two annas 
and a half per seer. 


91.— Mussoor or Red Dal. 


The process in all respeets for preparing and cooking the red dal is the 
same as for the moong dal, excepting that, instead of fried sheed onions, a 
large elove of garlie is cut up small, fried, and takes the place of the onion. 

The price of the best quality mussoor dal, free of husk, is two annas 
per seer. 


92.—Mussoor Dal with Amchoor or with Tamarind. 


Put the amehoor, or, if preferred, tamarind, into the Doe with the dal; 
allow it to dissolve, and when the dal is going throush the process of 
being churned remove the hard stones of the amehoor or seeds of the 
tamarind. 


93.—Mussoor Dal Chur Churree. 


Instead of only half a dozen onions, take a dozen, and cut them into 
fine slices lengthways. Warm the three-quarters of a chittack of ghee, 
fry and set aside the sliced onions, then fry all the ground condiments ; 
next put m and fry the dal, having previously washed it well, soaked 
it in water for about a quarter of an hour, and drained it through a 
colander. When thoroughly fried and browned, add only a httle water, 
harcly sufficient to cover the fried dal, and allow to simmer from ten to 
fifteen minutes, or until the dal has dissolved. Serve up, strewmg over 
it the fried onions. lf chunna ka dal be used, soak it for an hour. 
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Other dals are oeeasionally served up, but very rarely at European 
tables. The price of the best eleun ehunna ka dal rarely exceeds two 


aunas per seer. 


94.— Dal Foolaree 


Is mueh liked by Europeans, but is rarely served up well, owing to the 
trouble and time required in making it properly. 
For the reeipe see No. 223. 


BURTAS OR MASHES 


BURTas are mashes of potatoes and other vegetables, cold meats, dry 
fish, &e.; they are palatable, and mueh hked by most Europeans as 
aecompaniments to eurry and riee. The ingredients to almost every 
burta are the fine large white Patna onions, fresh greeu ehilies, and the 
Juice of fresh lemons, 


95.—Potato Burta. 


Take a moderate or middling sized white Patna onion; remove the 
outer eoats, and sliee very fine; then sliee or eut up two hot green ehilies, 
and squeeze over the onion and ehihes the juiee of a fresh lime: allow 
io soak. ‘lake eight or ten well-boiled potatoes, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a teaspoonful of good mustard oil; bruise the potatoes 
down with a large silver or plated fork, adding, when they are half 
bruised, the onions and ehilies, with as mueh only of the lime-juiee as 
may be agreeable: mix all well together with a light hand, so that the 
poor’ may not cake, and yet be well and thoroughly mashed and 
mixed. 


96.—Brinjal Burta. 


Prepare the sliced onions, ehilies, and lime-juice in the manner directed 
for potato burta. Take two fine young brinjals of large size ; earefnily 
and thoroughly roast them in a quiek ash fire; remove tlie ashes 
and bnrnt parts of the skin, if any; then open the brinjals, and with 
a elean spoon remove the eontents to as near the skin ‘as possible, to 
whieh add a good teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of mustard oil; 
work these with a spoon to a perfeet pulp, throwing away the lumps or 
shreds if any; then mix with it all the onions, ehilies, and limezuiee. 
If not to your taste, add more salt or lime-juiee, aecording to faney. 


97-—Dry Fish Burta. 


Prepare onions, ehilies, and lime-juiee as before. Take a part of the 

Arabian dried beekty and well broil it; remove all the pa and 

pound the fish to nearly a powder; mix it thoroughly with a teaspoonful ° 

of mustard oi], and add the onions, ehilies, and lime-juice. 
D 
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98.—Red Herring Burta. 


Take onions, ehilies, and lime-juiee. Place the herring, with its 
original paper packing, on a gridiron, or on a frying-pan, and warm it 
well; then elear it of all skin, very carefully pick out all the boncs, 
bruise the her.ing, «nd mix it thoroughly with the sliced onions, elilies, 
and lime-juice. 

N.B.—This is an inimitable burta. 


99.—Cold Corned-Beef Burta. 


Steep sliced onions and chilies in lime-juice ; have the red well-corned 
part of a eold round of beef nicely pounded; add to it the omons, ehilies, 
and as mucl of the lime-juiee as may be desirable. 


100.—Cold Tongue Burta. 


The remains of a well-corned cold tongue make an excellent burta, as 
per reeipe for cold beef burta. 


Y 


101.—Cold Ham Burta 
Is made in the same way as the beef and tongue burtas. 


102.—Green Mango Burta. 


‘The condiments for this burta are a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground 
chilies, half a teaspoonful of ground fresh mint-leaves, half a teaspoonful 
ot eround ginger, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of sugar. 

Take two ordinary large-size green mangoes; peel, divide, and throw 
tliem into elean water, remove tlie stones, then bruise them to a perfeet 
pulp with the aid of the curry-stone and muller. Care must be taken 
that the stone is perfectly clean, and will not impart the flavour of garlic 
or tnrmerie to the burta. Mix the sugar well with the pulp; 1f the 
mango be very acid, add a little more sugar; then mix it with the salt 
and ground eondiments ; more salt or sugar may be added if required. 


103.—Tomato Burta. 


Rake in an oven a dozen good-sized tomatoes until the skin eraeks; 
break them down, and mix with them a little ground ehilies, ginger, salt, 
nud half a teaspoonful of good mustard oil. A small squeeze of lemon- 
juice may be added if desired. 
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SOUPS 


A DIGESTER is best adapted fcr boiling soups in, as no steam can escape, 
and eonseqnently less water is required thau iu a common pot. Bi 

lo extraet the substance or essence of meat, long and slow boiling 
over a chareoal fire is absolutely necessary. Iu the first instance, how- 
ever, it is desirable to boil up the meat with pepper and salt on a quick, 
brisk fire, aud take away all the black scum whieh rises to the surface ; 
then pour a little cold water into the pot to raise up the white scum, 
whicli also remove, and reduce the fire, taking care that in the process 
of slow-boiling the pot is never off the boil. 


104.—Shin of Beef Soup. 


Take a shin of beef, cut it up small, wash it thoroughly, and boil with 
pepper and salt in sufficient water to well cover the meat. Let it boil 
over a brisk fire, taking away the blaek senm; add a little cold water, 
and skim off the white senm; tlen reduce the fire, aud allow the soup 
to simmer until it somewhat thickens ; strain the soup, cut away all the 
fat, season with soup herbs, and add more pepper and salt if uecessary. 
Give it a good boil up, and then clear it with the white of an egg well 
beaten up, after which add a tablespoonful of Lea & Perrin’s Worces- 
tershire sauce, aud half a wineglassful of sherry. 


105.—Shin of Beef Soup, with Forcemeat and 
Egg Balls. 


Prepare a shin of beef soup in all respects according to the above 
directions; clear with an egg well beaten up, add to it sauce, sherry, 
forcemeat, aud egg balls. 


106,.-Vermicelli Soup. 


Prepare a shin of beef soup as directed above, omitting the sauce and 
sherry. Parboil some vermicelli, and after clearing the soup with the 
white of an egg, add to it the parboiled vermicelli, aud give it all a good 
boil up before serving. 


107.—Macaroni Soup. 


Prepare a shiu of beef soup as direeted above, omitting the sance and 
wine; boil some macaroni uutil perfectly tender; clear the soup with 
the white of au egg, then add the boiled macaroni, aud warm up before 
serving. 

108. — Muiligsatawny Soup. 

Prepare a slıin of beef sonp as above, omitting the sauce, wine, and 
white of egg; set the soup aside. Take a full-sized curry chicken; cut 
it up into sixteen or cighteen picces, wud wash them thoroughly. Warm a 

D2 
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pot and melt in it iwo ehittaeks or fonr ounees of ghee; fry in it some 
finely-sliccd onions, and set aside. ‘Then fry in the melted ghee the 
following eondiments, &e.:—l'our teaspoonfuls of ground onions, one 
tcaspoonlul of round turmerie, one teaspoonful of ground chilies, half a 
teaspoonful of ground ginger, a quarter of a teaspoonful of ground garlie, 
half a teaspooniul of roasted and ground eoriander-seed, and a quarter ot 
a teaspoonful of roasted and ground cumin-secd. 

Sprinkle a little water over these while frying; then add tlie eut-up 
elueken with two teaspoonfuls of salt. When nearly brown, add one 
chittaek or two ounees of roasted and ground poppy-seeds; pour in the 
beef soup, add the fried onion and half a dozen of the 4urreea/ fool 
leaves, ar the pot, and allow the whole to simmer over a slow fire 
until the elieken be perfectly tender. Serve up hot, with limes cut in 
shees on a separate plate. 


109. — Another Way. 


Prepare a shin of beef as directed above. Cut up a ehieken; wash it 
and set it aside. Heat a pot and melt in it two ehittacks or four ounces 
of ghee. After fryimg init and setting aside some finely-shecd onions, 
fry the eondiments in the proportions given in the foregoing reeipe ; then 
add the eut-up ehieken with two teaspoonfuls of salt; brown it nicely ; 
have ready two ehittueks or four onnees of roasted and ground ehunna ka 
or gram dal, which mix thoroughly ina eup of strong eoeoanut milk, 
and pour over the elueken just as it has beeome brown; stir it well, and 
add the fried onions and the soup, with half a dozen of the 4urzeead 
Jool leaves ; elose the pot, and allow the whole to simmer for three- 
quarters of an hour. Serve up hot, with limes, either whole or eut in 
sliees, on a separate plate. 


110.—Delicious Curry Soup. 


Prepare a strong beef soup; slice some onions, and eut up a ehieken; 
take eurry condiments as directed above, omitting the coriander an 
enmin seed; melt two chiltaeks or four ounces of ghee; fry and set 
aside the sheed onions, then fry the eondiments, add the eut-up ehieken, 
and fry that also. Ina part of the beef soup boil a spoonful of fama- 
rind, so as to separate the stoeks and stones ; strain and stir it into the 
fried ehicken. After a while add the remainder of the beef soup, with 
half a dozen kurrecah fool leaves, and the fried onions; elose up the pot, 
and eontinue to simmer the whole until the ehieken is quite tender. 
Serve up hot. 


111.—Bright Onion Soup. 


Take a shoulder of veal; eut it up small, breaking all the bones: wash 
if, thoroughly, put it into a pan il pepper, salt, and water, boil it well, 
uud remove all the seum as it riscs; rednee the fire, and let it simmer 
until the meat: is perfccily dissolved; strain it, eut away all the fat, add 
soup herbs, and more pepper and salt if required; give it a boil up, and 
clear it with the white of an egg well beaten up; shee very fme some 
pure silvery while Patna onions, and steep them, in boing water, 
changing the water three or fonr times, every ten minutes: dram away 
all the water and add the onions to the soup; boil, and serve up hot. 
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112.—Bridal Soup, or Soup Elegant. 


Take two large shonlders of veal; cut them np small, bones and all, 
and, after washing thoroughly, boil over a brisk fire, with wife pepper 
and the best white salt. Be careful that the scum that rises is well 
skimmed ; reduce the fire, and allow it to simmer until tlic meat falls olf 
the bones; strain the soup, let it cool, and then thoroughly free it of all 
fat; return it into a clean digester, add more salt and white. pepper if 
necessary, and some white stocks of celery ; boil it, and clear it with the 
whites of two eggs well beaten np ; strain throngh fiannel and set aside. 

Take the best and most transparent parts of a calf’s head and the 
tongue, and boil perfectly tender without reducing them to shreds, 
being careful to remove all the scum that rises to the surface; lay the 
boiled tongne and meat out on a clean dish; slice the tongue fine, and 
cut out all manner of devices, such as, diamonds, squares, circles, hearts, 
stars, &e.; do the same with the best. and cleanest parts of meat. selected 
from the head; take care that no particles of seum or other impurities 
be adhering to them ; where any does adhere, rinse it off in a little of the 
cleared soup; then place them carefully into the tureen in which it is 
purposed to serve up the soup. If fancy macaroni be procurable, a table- 
spoouful may be boiled tender, free of all particles of dust or powder, 
and added to the cut-up meat and tongue, over which pour the boiling- 
hot soup ; add to it a wineglassful of the palest sherry, and serve np hot. 

N.B.—The calf’s tongue and meat of the head may be boiled with the 
veal, but they should be removed when tender, and not allowed to 
dissolve with the longer simmering of the veal. 

_ This is an elegant soup, beautifnlly transparent, and of the colour of 
hight champagne. 


113.—Soup Royal. 


Take a shin of beef, the best parts of meat cut off from a calf’s head, 
and the tongne; cut the beef into small particles, but leave the tongue 
and the meat from the calf’s head whole; add pepper and salt, and boil 
well, clearing the senm as it rises; remove the tongue and the meat of 
the calf’s head when sufficiently tender, but continue to boil the shin of 
beef until it is well dissolved ; then strain it, and cut away all the fat; 
pnt it up again with plenty of soup herbs, and more salt and pepper it 
necessary; boil it well np; squeeze into the soup the juice of half a 

emon, and skim it well; strain it once morc, and set it aside. 

. Cut the tongue into slices of an eighth of an inch thick, trim them 
into the shape of large diamonds, and set, aside. Cut up the meat of the 
calf’s head into one-inch squares and strips of an inch and a half long 
and half an inch wide; add to these a few ready-fried circular flat brain 
cakes, make also a few eeg balls and forecmeat balls, and, after cooking, 
add thein to the rest of the meat, tongue, &e., and set aside. 

Take four red carrots, one pound of green peas, half a pound of boiled 
potatocs, one large turnip, one large Patna onion, a quarter of a pound of 
roasted and ground split peas or gram dal, some soup herbs, pepper, and 
salt, the pul of one orange, and the peels of half an orange and half a 
lemon. Put these into a stewpan with water suflicieut to cover ihe 
whole; boil them thoroughly, skimming all the while: when perfectly 
dissolved, turu them out into a colander and allow all tlie water to drain 
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away; then turn the eontents of the colander into a sieve, and pass the 
vegetables, &e., throngh it, rejecting all such as will not pass. Add the 
whole or a part of the strained vegctables to the soup, ii should not 
be thicker in consistency than n good thiek potato soup. 

Next stew one dozen good French prunes ina elaret-glassful of port 
wine, which also strain through a sieve, rejecting stones, &e., and add 
the strained portion to the soup; then boil the whole, stram it onee 
more, add to it all the foreemeat and egg balls, the brain eakes, tongue, 
&e., and serve up, adding to it more salt, wine, or sauce, if needed. 

N.B.— This soup properly made is without its equal. 


dl Ef, 


114.—Fish Mooloo. 


Fry the fish and let it cool. Serape a cocoanut, put a teacupful of hot 
water into it, rub it well. stram it and pnt aside; then put two spoonfuls 
more of water; strain this also; ent. up three or four green one and 
as many onions as you lixe, with half a garhe. Fry them with a httle 
ghee, and whilst frying yt the last straining of the cocoanut water in 
with the ingredients till it is dry; then add the first water of the nut, 
and pour the whole over the fish, with some vinegar, ginger, whole 
pepper, and salt to your tuste. 


115.— Another Way. 


Fry in a little ghee three or four chilies cut up, half a clove of garlic, 
and some sliced onions. When half fried, add two tablespoonfuls of 
cocoanut milk, and continue to fry until dry; then stir into it a tea- 
cupful of cocvanut milk, a little vinegar, some sliced ginger, pepper- 
corus, and salt to taste, and while hot pour it over a cold fried or 
builed fish, 


116.— Another ay. 


Cut up a fish into small two-inch squares, and fry mm ghee, with egg, 
bread-ernmbs, and turmeric, of a nice brown colour. Boil m cocoanut 
milk some slieed green ginger and sliced green chilies; then add the 
fish, with salt to taste, and let it stew until the sauce has thickeucd. 
Serve up hot. 


117, Prawn Cutlet. 


Shell and wash the prawns; remove the heads, but leave the tails; 
slit them down im the ecntre, and gently beat them flat with a rolhng- 
im; sprivkle them with pepper and salt, and some finely.minccd soup 
a - rub them over with yolk of eggs, and dredze with flour; fry over 
a very moderate fire to a rich light brown colour, Garnish the dish 
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with fried green parsley, or serve up with tomato sauee gravy as per 
reeipe No. 300. 


118.—Crabs in Sheil, 


Clean and boil the erabs in salt; remove them out of the shells; pick 
and elean them well, and reserve the eoral for dressing. 3 

Chop and ininee fine the erabs ; add some onion and gmger juice, a little 
'ime-juiee, pepper, and salt, and a little mushroom e:tsup. Melt some 
butter, and fry the mixture in it until the butter he absorbed; then add 
a little stoek, and remove from the fire immediately the stoek begins to 
crv. Butter the shells, and fill with the mixture. ‘he meat of six 
e-abs will refill five shells. Take some finely-silted bread-erumbs ; grind 
down the coral, and put. it over the mixture on the shells, with the bread- 
elumbs, and bits of butter; bake for a few minutes. 


119.—Tamarind Fish. 


Make a thick piekle of ripe tamarinds, good English vinegar, and a 
little salt; pass through a seive, rejecting all stones and fibres. Select 
really good fresh hilsa fish, full size, with roes. Remove all the seales 
and fins, eut away the heads and tails, remove the roes, elean out the 
fish inside, and then sliee up, au ineh thiek. Wipe away all blood, &e, 
with a elean dry towel. Care must be taken to use no water ın tlıe 
eleaning of the fish or in the preparation of the piekle. The board on 
whieh the fish is eut up, and also the knife, must be very elean. After 
all the blood, &e., has been thoroughly eleaned and wiped away, lay out, 
the sliees of fish and roe on a elean dish, sprmkle thiekly with salt, and 
plaee over then a wire dish-eover to keep away the flies. Four or five 
hours afterwards put a layer of the piekle into a wide-mouthed bottle or 
jar, and a thiek evating of piekle over eaeh sliee of fish and the roes, after 
washing away the salt with a little vinegar; lay them in order in the 
jar, until the last of the fish is put in ; then be eareful to put in a very 
thiek layer ot the piekle. Cork the jar seeurely, and tie it down 
with a good bladder to keep it air-tight, and in three weeks it will be 
ht for use. It is desirable to fill each jar well up to the mouth, to effect 
whieh the jars or bottles to he seleeted should be of the required size. 

N.B.—If the fish be really fresh, all the ingredients of good quality, 
and no water be used in the operation of eleauing and piekling, the jars 
well filled, and mouths seeured with sound bladder, the fish will keep 
good for months, and will be fit to send home. 


120.—Smoked Fish. 


The mango fish, beekty, or hilsa should be ent down the baek, spread 
open, and well washed and salted. Have a bright ehareoal fire, and 
sprinkle over it some bran, with brown sugar; eover the fire with an 
open-work bamboo basket, having over it a eoarse duster; arrange ihe 
fish over the duster, and allow them to smoke. When one side has 
browned, turn and brown the other side. As the smoke decreases, add 
more bran, and fan up the fire. A duster thrown over the fish while 
smoking will l'aeilitate the operation. 
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121.—Dried Prawns. 


Strip the prawns of their shells; keep them for a day in salt mixed 
with turmeric; then string and put them out in the sun daily for fifteen 
or twenty days. 


122.—Prawn Powder. 


Takc a seer of dry prawns; wash them well, dry over the fire until 
crisp, pound fine, with some red pepper and nutmeg, pass through : 
sieve, and bottle for use. A tcaspoonful spread over bread and butter 5 
considered a relish. 


JOINTS, MADE DISHES, sre 


123.—Corned Round of Beef, 


Select a good round of beef four days previously to its being required 
for the table, together with two seers of cooking salt, eight fresh juicy 
limes, one anua-worth of saltpetre, and a tablespoonful of suekur, a 
description of moist brown sugar. Pound fine the saltpetre; put the 
rind of four limes, pared fiue, into a marble mortar, with a tablespoonful 
of brandy or other spirit; bruise and pound it well, adding to it the 
suckur or brown sugar, and gradually half the powdered saltpetre; mix 
all well together. ‘Take one seer of the salt, ad mix into it the contents 
of the marble mortar; divide the nuxture into four equal parts, and rub 
briskly one-lourth part of it into the round; puncture the beef lightly 
during the operation with a clean bright steel sailmaker’s needle, to 
allow the mixture to penetrate more freely. An hour or two after take 
another fourth part of the mixture ; squeeze into it the juice of the four 
limes from which the rind had been removed, and repeat the operation 
of rubbing it into the round, punetnring it lightly with the needle ; turn 
the beef over from side to side continually, so that one side do not soak 
or steep more in the brine than another ; repeat the operation of rubbing 
it well several times during the day. Next morning place it on a dry 
dish, and rub into it another fourth part of the prepared salt; let it 
staud for an hour or so, then pour over it the old brine; repeat the 
rubbing two or three times during the day, turning the beef coutinnally. 
- On the third day rub half of the remaining saltpetre into the beef dry, and 
allow it to stand for an hour or two; then add the rest of the saltpetre 
and the juice of the four limes to the remaining fourth part of the 
mixture, in which keep turning and rubbing the beef during the day as 
before; in the evening pour over it the stale brinc, cover it thickly 
with the one seer of remaining salt, and place a heavy wcight upon it, 
until required to be boiled the next day. 


124.— Beef & la Mode. 


Com a round of beef in every partieular as directed above, and 
twenty-four hours previously to its being covked lard it as follows with 
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the undermentioned ingredients :—Four pounds of lard or fat bacon, 
half a tablespoonful of cinnamou powdered, half a seer or onc pound of 
finely-powdered pepper, one tablespoonful of cloves powdered, and four 
tablespoonfuls of chutnee strained through muslin. Mix the ground 
pepper, grouud hot spices, and strained chutuee with a clarct-glassful 
of mixed sauces, such as Harvey, walnut, Worcestershire, tap, tomato, 
&c. Cut up into long uarrow slips tlie lard or bacon to correspond in 
thickness with the lardiug-pim, aud lay the slips into the mixture of 
spices, sauces, &c., for an hour or two before lardiug the beef, which 
should be larded through and through, and as closely as possible. | 

Cook it the next day, either in plain water, with half a pint of vinegar, 
and with bay-leaves and peppercorns, as is usual, or in a preparation of 
claret or cllampagne with vinegar, bay-leaves, &c. This is not necessary, 
but it tends to the improvement of the flavour at some cousiderable cost. 


125.—Le Fricandeau de Veau. 


Take a large leg of veal; remove the knuckle-bone; corn and lard it 
in all respects like a beef à la mode, reducing the ingredients iu propor- 
tion to the difference iu size and weight between a rouud of beef and 
the leg of veal. Boil, baste, and glaze it well in the liquor in which it is 
boiled. Serve up with all sorts of boiled and glazed vegetables. 


126.—Hunter’s Beef, or Spiced Beef. 


Corn a round of beef, as per recipe No. 123, with the addition of large 
quantities of finely-powdered pepper and hot spices. Some of the 
pepper and spice should be well rubbed in with the saltpetre, and the beef 
should be punctured well the whole time with a needle to insure the 
saltpetre and spices penetrating. After the dry saltpetre and spices 
have been well rubbed in, prepare a mixture of salt, saltpetre, suckur, 
emon-rind, pepper, and spice, and rub in onc-fourth of the mixture, 
continuing to puncture the beef. Add subsequently to the brine the 
ni of lemon, and observe closely all the instructions given in recipe 

o. 123. On the seventh day remove the beef from the brine; rub it well 
with two tablespooufuls of finely-powdered spices aud pepper ; inclosc it 
thoroughly in skins of fat, and then in a strong coarse pic-crust, aud bake 
it ina good oven. A baker’s oveu is the best. 


127.—Collared Brisket. 


Bone a brisket of beef; rub into it saltpetre, suckur or brown sugar, 
and oue seer of salt, with some lime-juice ; keep it in the brine for thirty- 
six hours, rubbing it continually. Then remove it from the brine, and 
clear away all the salt. Roll the beef tightly into a collar, sccure it 
well, inclosc it in a stout duster, and boil it. 


128.—Spiced Collared Brisket. 


The process is the same as the above, but if the beef be required to 
kcep.for any lengthencd time the quantity of salt onght to be doubled, 
the beef kept in the brine for seventy-two hours, and hot spices, pepper, 
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chutuee, and sanees added. The bcef after being rolled should be paeked 
in the skin of fat, then in a coarse pastry, instead of in plaintain-leaf, 
aud baked in a baker’s oven. 


129.—Pigeons with Petit Pois. 


Kill and feather, without plunging into hot water, four young, full- 
grown pigeons, taking eare not to break their skins ; singe them, to destroy 
any remaining feathers ; then wash them in three or four cold waters, 
cut them in halves, dredge them well with salt aud finely.sifted pepper, 
wud allow to remain for an hour. Then boil up two tablespoonfuls of 
ghee or lard, and fry the birds toa rich brown, turning them over. When 
sufficiently browned, put iu a eupful of beef stock, and allow to simmer 
until the birds are quite tender; pour over them a tin of petit pois with 
their gravy, and serve up hot. 


130.—Ducks with Green Olives. 


Choose young, full-grown, tender dueks; feather and singe them as 
directed in the foregoing recipe, after which wash them iu three or four 
cold waters ; stuff the dueks aceording to recipe No. 325, and bake in a 
deep dish iu a moderate oven until brown; then add a good beef stoek 
with slieed ouions, aud bake until the stock is reduced; remove the 
dueks, and put into the pan the eonteuts of a bottle of olives stoned, aud 
allow to bake for ten or fifteen minutes to soften the olives; place the 
dueks on a elcan dish, arrange the olives rouud the ducks, aud pour the 
gravy over. Serve up hot, 


131.—Kidney Stew. 


Steep in lukewarm water for a few miuutes a dozen mutton kidners, 
and remove the white skin or evat which will become perceptible; cut 
juto halves or quarter them, wasl in three or four waters, and allow 
them to remain as long as possible in pepper, salt, and the juice of 
onions, ginger, and garlic; boil up three dessertspooufuls of ghee or lard 
in a deep frying-pau, throw iu the kidneys with the juiee, put im half a 
clove of garlic, and cover over the whole with eight large Patna onions 
sliced each into eight slices, and separated so as to cover over the whole 
surface of the pan; pour over it as much hot stoek as will keep all the 
onions under, and simmer over a slow fire uutil the onjous disappear, 


when serve up quite lot. 


132.—French Mutton Chops. 


Take half a dozen chops cut from a breast of mniton, throwing away the 
intermediate bones—that is to say, allow the meat of two chops to 
remain on one bone. Wash, dry, and steep the chops for au honr or two 
before dinner in the inice of onions, ginger, and garhe—say fonr tea- 
spoonfuls of the first to three of the seeond and two of the last. Mix 
on a large board pepper, sult, and flour, with whieh dredge the ehops 
thoroughly, and fry quickly in boiling ghee or lard, taking eare lu 
turning over and removiug the clops uot to usca fork or anything likely 
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to oecasion any wound to the chops, which should be held by the bones 
with a pair of pincers. Serve up hot immediately they have beeome of a 
good rich browu colour. 


133—Mutton Stew, 


Cut up a breast of mutton in the usunal way fora stew; wash and dry 
the meat. Take of the juice of onions one tablespoonful, of ginger huf 
a tablespoonful, and of garlic a quarter of a tablespoontul ; mix with the 
meat. add pepper and salt, and allow to stand for any time from one to 
four hours. 

Fry in a large stewpan two tablespoonfuls of ghee or lard, and when 
on the boil fry to a nice brown all the meat only; afterwards pour in the 
liquor in which the meat had been steeped, and allow to simmer for fifteen 
or twenty minutes; thickeu some stock with a teaspoonful of flour, and 
add it to the stew ; allow to simmer until the meat 1s perfectly tender. 

if vegetables he required (the addition of which, however, 1s not con- 
sicered any improvement), the original gravy, before adding the stoek, 
must be removed and set aside. 

Let the vegetables, consisting of, say, potatoes, carrots, turnips, and 
cut-up and sliced cabbage, after being cleaned, remain for an hour or two 
m cold water; lay them over the meat, and pour in hot stock sufficient 
to cover the whole of the meat and vegetables, and allow to simmer over 
a brisk coal fire until quite tender; then pour into the pot the original 
gravy which had been removed, and serve up hot. a 

Or, instead of the vegetables named above, take only twenty-five or 
thirty tamatoes, in which case the stock should be lessened, as the tomatoes 
produce a large amount of liquid, and do not require as much boiling as 
the harder vegetables. 


134—Mutton Brains and Love Apples. 


Take six brains, sixteen to twenty large tomatoes, two chittacks or four 
ounces of butter, and eight bisenits. Wash the brains well; clean, boil, 
and halve, or cut each into three pieces; thoroughly butter the dish 
which will be put on the table; dredge it well with fincly-powdered 
biscuit; lay in the brains; cut the tomatoes, aud lay them in the dish 
between the brains, the ent ends upwards; add asmall cupful of good stock, 
and, after sprinkliug a sufficient quantity of pepper and salt asa scasoning, 
dredge thickly over with the ground biscuit-powder, and bake of a rieh 
brown. Serve up hot. 


35.—Kid Roasted Whole. 


Bespcak from a butcher a whole kid, with its head on. 

_ Prepare a stuffing as per recipe No. 323 or 325, and after eleaning the 
kid, stuff into it the stuffing; break the joints of the legs, and fold and 
truss them hke a pig; then put it up to roast, basting it the whole 
time with beef suct melted down, to which add hot water and salt. 
SNC up m a sitimig posture like a pig, and with a lime in the 
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136.—Potato Pie. 


_ Boil and mash down some potatoes, with pepper, salt, milk, and batter; 
line a pic-dish a quarter of an inch thick with the mash; arrange 
In it a niccly-browned mutton, beef, or chicken stew, cover it over 


vali a thiek eoat of the mashed potatoes, and bake for a quarter of an 
iour. 


137-—Minced Veal Potato Pie. 


_ Make a good rich veal mince, mixed with a little ham, and some 
sippcts of bread-crnmb cut into small sqnares, diamonds, &c., and fried 
in bniter ; line the pie-dish with mashed potatoes as above directed ; fil! 
into it the veal mince, with plenty of gravy; arrange the sippets, cover 
ace with a thick erust of the mashed potatoes, and bake for a quarter of 
an hour. 


138.—Beef Steak and Pigeon Pie. 


This should consist of a slice of good steak, two ponnds of beef, one 
ehittack or two ounces of ghee, a teaspoonful of salt, two fresh lrmes, 
four young pigeons, twelve oysters, twelve curry onions cut lengthways 
into fine slices, a teaspoonful of ground pepper, some sweet herbs, and a 
dessertspoonful of flonr. 

Cut up the steak into pieces three inches long, and two inches or two 
and a half wide, by half an inch thick. Cut and divide each pigeon into 
fonr pieces; put up two pounds of beef with snfficient water to make a 
good strong gravy, throwing in all the scraggy parts and other rejections 
of the steak and pigeons. Warm the ghec, and fry in it the sliced 
onions; throw in, well dredged with the flour, the steaks and pigeons, 
and after frying a while add the pepper, salt, soup herbs, and some of the 
rind of the limes, and abont lialf the beef gravy. Set the whole on a slow 
fire, and simmer nutil the meat is tender; allow to cool; then add the 
oysters and the remaining gravy, with the juice of two limes; put into 
) E lined with pastry, cover over the whole with a pastry crust, and 

C C, 


139.—Veal Pie. 


Cnt a leg of veal into small pieces, or a breast into chops, and parboil 
in water enough to fill the pie-dish. When about half stewed take the 
veal out; scason the gravy with pepper, salt, a little mace, and a littte 
baeon ; dredge iu a little flour; ine the sides of the dish with a pic- 
crust; arrange the meat, pour in the gravy, cover it with a pie-crusi, 
and bake it for an hour. 


140.—Macaroni Pie. 


Take half a pound of macaroni (recipe No. 21S); boil and throw away 
the first water; then boil it again in some milk, and remove when 
it is quite tender. Prepare a strong gravy or soup with two pounds 
of beet, well seasoned with ground white pepper, salt, and sonp herbs. 

Bruise into fine powder two ounces of some good English cheese; take 
a dessertspoonful of very dry mustard, half a teaspoonful of very finely 
powdered white pepper, about two teaspoonfuls of salt, and two 
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chittacks or four ounces of butter. Pound very fine a couple of crisp 

iscults. 
k Pour over the boiled macaroni sufficient beef gravy or stock to entirely 
cover it; then put in all the pepper, salt, and mustard, but only half the 
ground cheese. Set it to simmer over a slow fire unt the gravy begins 
to dry, and the macaroni acquires some consistency. Then with three 
ouuces of butter (free of water) butter well the baking-dish; pou rinto 
it the macaroni; mix the remaining ground cheese with the powdered 
biseuit, aud strew it over the pie; cut into small pieces the remainiug: 
ounce of butter, and throw that also over the pie; then put the dish 
into an oven, and bake toa fine light but rich brown colour. Ten to 
filteen minutes’ baking will be sufficient. 


141.—Alderman’s Mock Turtle Pie. 


Make an extra rich hash of a calf’s head, cutting the ma from the 
cheeks two and a half to three iuches long, and one and three-quarters 
to two inches wide. Slice the tongue, and eut into large-sized shapes. 
Prepare brain cakes, and plenty of forcemeat and egg balls as per recipes 
Nos. 289 to 295. E 

Make an extra strong stock with eight calves’ feet; season it highly 
with soup herbs, salt, aud plenty of ground black pepper; simmer until 
the meat begins to drop away from the bones; strain through a coarse 
sieve, in order to get a very thick stock, passing as much of the dissolved 
meat through as possible. bi 

Line a deep pie-dish with a thick and rich pie-pastry, and arrange in it 
the hash, egg and meat balls, and brain cakes, with some twenty or 
thirty grecu leaves of spinach, cut up to about the size and shape of the 
meat. Pour over the whole as much stock as will fill the dish, cover 
over with pastry, and bake. 


142.—Sauce for Alderman’s Mock Turtle Pie. 


Mix with some of the stock the contents of a canister of oysters well 
bruised, the pulp of sixteen or twenty prunes, a blade of mace, some 
nutmeg aud cloves, a wineglassful of port wine, and a tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce; allow to ‘simmer for fen minutes, aud add it to 
the ready-baked pie before it is put on the table, 


143.—Friar Tuck’s Mock Venison Pastry Pie. 


Take the chop ends of two large fat breasts of mutton; remove the 
bones, and after the meat has been washed, cleaned, and dried, lard well 
with narrow slips of lean bacon and corned tongue; then cut it up into 
twelve well-shaped chops nicely trimmed ; steep them in the juice of 
omons, ginger, und garhe in the proportiou of one tablespoonful of the 
former to a dessertspoonful of the latter, and half a teaspoonful of the 
last. 

Make a strong broth or stock of the other side of the mutton, and all 
the rejections of bones, &e.; season it, well with pepper, salt, and sonp 
herbs; remove the seum aud cut away all the fat: (ae strain through a 
sicve, rejecting all the fat, but passing through some of the leau; allow 
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it to simmer until it thiekens, then add to it two blades of mace, half a 
dozen allspiee, and as many small sticks of einnamon. 

Line a deep metal pie-dish with the pastry pie-erust as per reeipe No. 
200, reserving suflieient for the upper erust. Prepare a sausage roll 
say six inehes long, and two inehes anda quarter thick, of minced veal 
and udder, using the ordinary pie-erust pastry to inelose it in; then 
slice it into twelve equal sliees of the thickness of half an ineh. 

Remove the twelve chops out of the onion, garlie, and ginger juice; 
dredge them well with finely-sifted flour mixed with pepper and salt; 
heat in a large deep frying-pan four tablespoonfnls of lard; fry tlie ehops 
of a light brown eolour, and remove them earefully; then dredge with 
flour and slightly brown the twelve sliees of sausage, six of whieh lay at 
the bottom of the pie-dish ; lay over them six of the mutton ehops; over 
the mutton ehops plaee another layer of the sheed sausage roll, and over 
that the remaining six eliops ; pour in as much of the stoek or gravy as 
will fill the pie-dish, cover it over with a layer of the pastry as per reeipe 
No. 200, and bake earefully. 


144.—Sauce for Friar Tuck’s Mock Venison 
Pastry Pie. 


Put some of the stoek or gravy into the pan in whieh the ehops and 
slieed sausages had been browned; add two tablespoonfuls of bruised 
and powdered oysters, and simmer from ten to fifteen minutes. Serve 
hot, on the pie being eut, adding at the last moment a wineglasstul of port 
wine and one tablespoonful of Time-juice. 

Mike a hole in the centre of the pie through the erusts, and pour im 
the sauee with the help of a lipped sauee-boat. 


145.—Leg of Mutton Dumpling. 


Prepare a good pie-erust with one seer and a quarter of soojee, half a 
seer of flour, and half a scer of suet, as per reeipe No. 199. 

Clean and trim the leg, eutting away the end of the knuekle-bone, and 
any other projections likely to injure the dumpling. Sprinkle it well 
with ground pepper and some salt, and confine it seeurely in the pastry, 
elosing all joinings with the aid of a little water. Place the dumpling 
into a strong napkin, previously buttered and dredged with flower; tie 
it securely, and allow it to boil from three to four hours. Care must be 
taken that during the whole process of boiling the dumpling remams 
suspended in the water, and not resting on the bottom of the pan. On 
removing it. front the boiler, plunge it immediately into a large tureen of 
eold water for two or three minntes. ‘Tunis will strengthen the pastry 
and prevent ils bursting or breaking while it is beiug served up. 


146 —Sausago Rolls. 


Take equal portions of eold roast veal and ham, or cold fowl and 
tongue; chop hen together very small; season with a teaspoonful of 
powdered sweet, herbs, and a spoontul of mixed salt and eavenne (UO 
mix well together. Put three tablespoontils of the meat well rolle 
together iuto enough pastry (pie-erust recipe No. 199) to cover it. 
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When yon have used up the whole of your materials, bake them for halfan 
hour ina brisk oven. These rolls are excelleut cating, either hot or 
cold, aud are especially adapted for travelling, gipsy, boating, or pic-nic 
partics. 

147.—Dumpode Goose (Indian Way). 


Take a good fat tender goose; feather, clean, and bone it carefully 
without destroying the skin; when evcry boue has been removed, pour 
into the goose a mixture eomposed of a dessertspoonful each of mustard, 
sweet oil, and mixed sauces. 

‘Take all the bones and the giblet, the liver excepted, and make a good 
gravy seasoued with pepper, salt, soup herbs, and bay-leaves. Mince very 
fine three pounds of beef, a quarter of a pound of beef suet, a quarter 
of a ead of fat bacon, and the liver of the goose. Take of chopped 
garden herbs a tablespconful, powdered black pepper a desscrtspooutul, 
mixed hot spices ma powdered a dessertspoontul, fiuely-grated bread- 
crumbs two tablespooufuls, salt a dessertspoonful, and essence of an- 
chovies, if liked, one teaspoonful. Mix the above well together, aud 
stuff the goose. i 

Melt two chittacks and a half or five ounces of ghee; put in the 
goose, and pour over it tlie soup made of the bones aud giblet, and allow 
it to stew until quite tender ; theu glace the goose, as also some boiled 
tnrnips, carrots, onions, and potatoes, and’ serve up hot, surrouuded with 
tle vegetables and some Euglish pickles. 


148.—Dumpode Duck (Eastern Way). 


Take a good fat duck ; feather, clean, and bone it without hurting the 
skiu; pour into it a mixture made up of a teaspoonful each of mustard, 
sweet oil, and mixed sauce. 

Make a gravy of the bones and giblct, seasouing it with pepper, salt, 
soup herbs, and a few bay-leaves. 

Mince together with the liver of the duck two pounds and a half of 
good beef, half a pound of beef suet, a dessertspoonful of chopped 
garden herbs, a tablespoonful of grated bread-crumbs, half a teaspoonful 
of mixed hot spices pounded, a teaspoonful each of black pepper and 
Salt, and, for those who like it, half a teaspoonful of essence of an- 
chovies. Mix these well together, and stuff the duck. Melt one chittack 
and a half or three ounces of ghee; put in the duck; pour over it the 
giblet gravy, and allow it to cook until tender; then glace the duck, as 
also some ready-boiled mixed vegetables, and serve up, surrounding the 
duck with the vegetables and some liot West-Iudian pickle. 


149. —Powl a la Cardinal, or Dumpode Capon 
or Fowl. 
_ Feather the bird, clean it, and remove every bone very carefully without 
1; uring the skiu. 
a Q a good strong broth or gravy of the bone and giblet, reserving 
iv liver, 

Pour into the hird a mixture of sweet oil, mustard, and sauces in the 

proportion of onc teaspoon'ul of cicli. 
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Minee the liver together with one pound and a half of good beef, one 
pound and a half of beef suet, a dessertspoonful cach of finely-chopped 
garden herbs and finely-grated bread-ciumbs, a teaspoonful each of 
peso mixed hot spices, finely-powdered black pepper, and salt, if 
iked, and half a dozen oysters. Mix all well together, and stulf the 
bird; melt two ehittaeks or four ounces of ghee, add to it the giblet 
gravy, cook and glace the bird in it, as also some vegetables, and serve 
up hot, adding a little cayenne pepper to the gravy to make it piquant. 


150.—Brisket of Beef Trambland. 


Heat or melt in a saucepan two chittacks of butter free of water; fry 
to a light brown a tablespoonful of finely-sliced onions; then add a table- 
spoonful and a half of flour, which must be put in very gradually, stirring 
the whole tame; add half a teaspoonful of ground pepper, and one tca- 
spoonful of salt. When these have been well mixed, pour in gradually 
a large cupful of pure milk, and lastly two wineglassfuls of vinegar. Keep 
stirring to prevent the sauce lumping. Mince fine half a dozen pickled 
gherkins or French beans, and mince up also the yolks and whites of six 
hard-boiled eggs. Boila fresh brisket of beef, and dish up quite hot. 
Pour over it the sauce, over which sprinkle the minced pickle, and then 
cover the whole with the minced eggs. 


151.—Mutton Trambland 


Ts prepared, in all respects, as the above. The joint best adapted tu 
“ trambland ” is a fore-quarter, or only the shoulder, or the breast if re- 
quired for a small party of two or three. 


152.—Bubble and Squeak. 


Put into a pot eold meat cut into thin slices two inches square, with 
ready-boiled peas, cauliflower, cabbage, potatoes, turnips, and carrots cut 
up, with pepper, salt, and sliced ginger, and with as much good stock as 
will cover the meat and vegetables; allow the whole to simmer until the 
meat and vegetables have absorbed half the stoek, when it will be ready, 
Serve it up bubbling and squeaking. 


153.—To Stew a Filiet of Veal. 


Bone, lard, and stuff a fillet of veal; half roast, and then stew it with 
iwo quarts of white stock, a teaspoonful of lemon pickle, and one of 
mushroom CIRO Before serving, strain the gravy; thicken it with 
butter rolled in flour; add a little cayenne, salt, and some piekled mush- 
100ms; heut if, and pour it over the veal. Have ready two or three 
dozens of foreenieat balls to put round it aud upon the top. Garnish 
with cut lemon, 

154.—Veal Cutlets. 
Cut a neck of veal into cutlets, or take them off a leg. Season two 


well-beaten eggs with pounded mace, nutmeg, salt, pepper, and finely- 
chopped sweet marjoram, lemon, thyme, aud parsley; dip the entlets 
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into it; sift over them grated bread, and fry them in clarified butter. 
Serve with a white sauce, forccmeat balls, and small mushrooms. 
Garnish with fried parsley. 


155.—Kidney Toasts. 


Pound, in a marble mortar; the kidney and the surrounding fat; sca- 
son with pepper, salt, grated lemon-peel, and nntmeg; mix with it the 
yolk of an egg well beaten; lay it upon thin toasted bread cut into 
square bits; put a little butter into a dish, lay init the kidney toasts, 
and brown them im an oven. Serve them very hot. 


156.—Rolled Mutton. 


Bone a shoulder of mutton carefully, so as not to injure the skin; ent 
all the meat from the skin, mince it: small, and season it highly with 
pepper, nutmeg, and a clove, some parsley, lemon, thyme, sweet mar- 
Joram chopped, and a pounded onion, all well mixed, together with the 
well-beaten yolk of an egg; roll it up very tightly in the skin; tie it 
round, and bake it in an oven for two orthree honrs, according to the 
size of the mutton. Make a gravy of the bones and parings ; season 
with an onion, pepper, and salt; strain and thicken it with flour and 
butter; add a ui each of vinegar, mnshroom catsup, soy, 
and lemon pickle, and a teacupful of port wine; garnish with force- 
meat balls made of grated bread, and part of the mince. 


157.—Haggis. 


Wash and clean the heart and lights; parboil and mincc them very 
small; add one pound of mineed snet, two or three large onions minced, 
and two small handfuls of oatmeal; season highly with pepper and salt, 
and mix all well together: the bag being perfectly clean and sweet, put 
1 the ingredients; press out the air, sew it up, and boil it for three 

ours. 


158.—To Boil Marrow-bones. 


_Saw them even at the bottom ; butter and flour some bits of linen, and 
tie a piece over the top of each bone; boil them for an hour or two ; 
take off the linen, and serve them with thin slices of dry toast cut into 
square bits. At table the marrow should be put upon the toast, and a 
little pepper and salt sprinkled over it. 


159.—Beef or Mutton Baked with Potatoes. 


Boil some potatoes ; pecl and ponnd them in a mortar with onc or two 
small onions ; moisten them with milk and an egg beaten up; addalittls 
salt and peppcr. Season slices of beef or mntion chops with salt and 
pepper, and more onion, if the flavour is approved; rub the bottom of a 
pudding-dish with butter, and pnt ina layer of the mashed potatoes, which 
should be as thick as a batter, and then a layer of meat, and so on 
alternately, till the dish is filled, ending with potatocs. Bake in an oven 
for onc hour. 


E 
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160.—Olive Royals. 


Boil one pound of potatoes, and when nearly eold rub them perfeetly 
smooth with four onnees of flour and one ounee of butter; knead all 
together till it beeomes a paste; roll it out about a quarter of an ineh 
thiek, eut it into rounds, and lay upon one side any sort of eold roasted 
meat eut into thin small bits, and scasoned with pepper and salt; put a 
small bit of butter over the meat; wet the edges of the paste, and elose 
it in the form of half-eireles. Fry them in boiling fresh dripping till of a 
light brown eolour; lay them before the fire, on the baek of a sieve, to 
drain. Serve them with or without gravy in the dish. For a change, 
minee the meat, and season it as before direeted. ‘The potatoes should 
be very mealy. 


161.—To Boil Ox-Cheek. 


Wash half a head very elean ; let it lie in eold water for some hours ; 
break the bone in two, taking care not to break the flesh; put it into a 
pot of boiling water, and let it boil from two to three hours; take out 
the bone. Serve it with beged carrots and turnips. The liquor in whieh 
the head has been boiled may be strained, and made into barley broth. 


162.—To Stew Ox-Cheek. 


Clean the head as before direeted, and parboil ıt ; take ont the bone; 
stew it in part of the liqnor in whieh it was boiled, thiekened with a 
pieee of butter mixed with flour, and browned. Cut into diee, or into 
any faney shape, as many earrots and turnips as will fill a pint basin. 
Minee two or three onions, add the vegetables, and season with salt and 
pepper. Cover the pan elosely, and stew it two hours. A little before 
serving, add a glassful of port wine. 


163.—Dressed Ox-Cheek. 


Prepare it as direeted for stewing; ent the meat into square pieces; 
make a sauce with a quart of good gravy, thiekened with butter mixed 
with flour; season with salt and pepper, a little eayenne, and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar; put in the head, and simmer it till quite tender. 
A few mmutes hefore serving add a little eatsup or white wine. Foree- 
meat balls may be added. 


164.—Potted Ox-Cheek 


May be made of the meat that is left from any one of the above dishes. 
Jt is ent into small bits, and heated np with a little of the liquor in 
which the check was boiled, seasoned with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a 
little vinegar, ihen put into a mould, and turned out when required for 
use. It is used for supper or luneheon, and is eaten with mnstard and 
vinegar. 


165.— Breasts of Mutton a la Ste. Menoult. 


Stew them with carrots, onions, and spices in gravy, and when done 
drain them and take out the bones; flatten the meat between two dishes, 
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and when eold cut it into the form of entlets or hearts; brush them 
with the beaten yolk of an egg; roll them in grated bread, then in 
clarified butter, and again in the grated bread. Bake them in an oven 
till of a fine brown colour, and serve them with an Italian or any 
other sauce. 


166.—To Cure Mutton Ham. 


Cut a hind quarter of good mutton into the shape of a ham ; pound one 
ounce of saltpetre, with one pound of eoarse salt and a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar; rnb the ham well with this mixture, taking eare 
to stuff the hole of the shank well with salt and sugar, and let it lie a 
fortnight, rubbing it well with the pickle every two or three days; then 
take it ont and press it with a weight for one day; smoke it with saw- 
dust for ten or fifteen days, or hang it to dry in the kitehen. Ifthe ham 
is to be boiled soon alter it has been smoked, soak it one hour; and if it 
has been smoked any length of time, it will require to be soaked several 
hours. Put it on in cold water aud boil it gently two hours. It is eaten 
cold at breakfast, luncheon, or supper. A mutton ham is sometimes 
cured with the above quantity of salt and sugar, with the addition of 
pa an ounce of pepper, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and one 
nutmeg, 


167.—Meat or Birds in Jelly. 


Clean the meat or the bird or birds; fully roast, bake, or stew in the 
usual way. 

Place the meat in the mould, or if birds, arrange them with their 
breasts downwards; fill the mould quite full with the jelly, recipe 
No. 329; set it to cool till the next day; then turn it on a dish, breasts 
upwards. Garnish the dish with curled parsley, and some of the jelly 
cut fine, and sprinkled about. 

If the jelly be clear, it will form a handsome side-dish for dinner or 
supper. 


168.—Pigeons in Savoury Jelly. 


Bone six pigeons; remove the heads and feet, stuff with sansage- 
ne and roast ; lay the pigeons in a monld with tbe breasts dowu; fill 
e mould with jelly, reeipe No. 329; and when eold, turn out, 


up t 
Garnish with parsley, and some of the jelly cut fine, and sprinkled round 
e dish, 


E 2 
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VEGETABLES. 


Att vegetables should be boiled quickly, and, with the exception of 
spinach, in an open vessel, skimming them earcfully. 

Herbs of all sorts should be gathered when in flower, and on a dry 
day, and, being well eleaned from dust and dirt, tied up in soi 
bunehes and dried before the fire. They may then be kept in paper 
E or rubbed to a powder, sifted, and put into bottles and 
abelled. 


169.—To Boil Potatoes. 


Wash and pare them, throwing them into cold water as they are 
pared; put them into a saueepan, cover them with eold water, and 
throw in a little salt; eover the saucepan closely, and let them boil 
quiekly for half an hour; pour off the water immediately, and set the pan 
by the side of the fire to dry the potatoes. 


170.— Another Way. 


Wash them very clean, put tlıem on in cold water, cover the saucepan, 
and let tlıem boil quickly; as soon as the water boils pour it off, and 
cover them with cold water; add a little salt, and when the water boils 
pour it off instantly, when the potatoes will be sufficiently done; dry 
them, and take off the skins before serving. 


171.—To Broil Boiled Potatoes. 


After boiling potatoes not quite sufficiently to send to table, put them 
on a gridiron over a Clear fire, and turn them frequently till they are of 
a nice brown eolour all over; serve them hot; take eare they do not 
beeome too hard, as that spoils the flavour. 


172,—To Brown Potatoes under Meat while Roasting. 


After being boiled, lay them on a dish, and plaee it in the drippinz- 
pan; baste them now and then with a httle of the meat dripping, and 
when one side is browned turn the other; they should all be of an 
equal colour. 


173,—Potato Ribbons. 


Wash four or five large potatoes, scrape them, and cut them into thin 
strips round and round, keeping as nearly to one width as possilic; 
throw them into cold water as they are ent, and then fry them of a light 
brown, in very hot or boiling beef dripping ; strew over them a little salt 
ony pepper, and before serving, drain them upon a dish turned up before 
the fire. 


174.—To Boil Turnips. 


Wash, parE, ann throw them into cold water; put them on in boiling 
water with a little salt, and boil them from two hours to two and a hall; 
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drain them in a colander, put them into a saucepan, and, mixing in a bit 
of butter, with a beater mash them very smoothly ; add half a piut of 
milk, mix it well with the turnips, and make them quite hot before 
serving. If they are to be served plain, dish them as soon as the water 
is drained off. 


175.—To Dress Young Turnips. 


Wash, peel, and boil them till tender in water with a little salt; serve 
them with melted butter poured over them. Or, f 

They may be stewed iu a pint of milk thickened with a bit of butter 
rolled in flour, and seasoned with salt and pepper, and served with the 
sauce. 


176.—To Boil Spinach. 


Pick it very carefully, and wash it thoroughly two or three times in 
lenty of cold water; then put it on in boiling water with a little salt; 
et it boil nearly twenty minutes ; put it iuto a colander, hold it under 

the water-cock, and let the water run on it for a minute; put ıt mfo a 
saucepan, beat it perfectly smooth with a beater or wooden spoon, add a 
bit of butter HE; three tablespoonfuls of cream, mix it well together, 
and make it hot before serviug. When dished, it is scored m squares 


with the back of a knife. 


177.— Another Way. 


After being nicely picked and well washed, put it into a saucepan, 
with no more water than adheres to it; add a little salt; cover the pan 
closely, and boil it till tender, frequently shaking it; beat it quite 
smooth, adding butter and cream, and make it quite hot. Spinach may 
be served with poached eggs, or fried sausages laid on it. 

When the spinach is bitter, it is preferable to boil it in water. 


178.—To Boil Cauliflowers. 


_Trim them neatly, and let them lie an hour or two in cold water; then 
rinse them in fresh cold water, and put them with a very little salt into 
boiling water ; boil them twenty minutes, or half an hour if very large. 
They may be boiled in milk and water, and require to be skimmed with 
particular attention. 


179.—To Boil French Beans. 


Cut off the stalk and string them ; if not very young, cut them in four, 
or into very thin slices; put them into water as they are donc, and put 
them on in boiling water, with a little salt, and let them boil for half an 
hour. If they are old they will require a longer time to boil. Melted 
butter in a sauce-turcen is scrved with them. 


180.—To Boil Asparagus. 


Wash them well, scrape, and tie them up in small bundles; ent them 
all even at the bottom, and as they are done put them into cold water ; 
put them on in boiling water, with a little salt, aud let them boil twenty 
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or twenty-five minutes ; take them up, lay them upon a slice of toasted 
bread eut in fonr, and the erusts pared off, with the tops meeting in the 
middle of the aish, and cut off the strings. 


181.—Asparagus a la Francais. 


Boil it, and chop small the heads and tender parts of the stalks, 
together with a boiled onion ; add a little salt and pepper, and the beaten 
yolk of an egg; heat it up. Serve it on sippets of toasted bread, and 
pour over it a little melted butter. 


182.—-To Boil Brocoli. 


Wash it, cut off all the ontside leaves and stalks, throw it into cold 
water as it is trimmed, put it on in boiling water with a little salt, and 
boil it for twenty-five minutes or half an hour. It is sometimes served 
upon bits of toasted bread, and a little melted bntter poured ronnd it. 


183.—To Boil Artichokes. 


Cnt off the stalks close to the bottom, wash them well, and let them 
lie for some hours in cold water; put them on in boiling water with a 
little salt in it, cover the pan closely, and boil them an honr and a half, 
If they are old, and have not been freshly gathered, they will take a longer 
time to boil. Melted bntter is served with them in a sauce-tureen. 


184.—To Boil Young Green Cabbages. 


Wash and clean them well, put them on in boiling water with a little 
salt in it, and let them Loil quickly from three-quarters to nearly an 
hour. Serve with melted butter. 


185.—To Stew Cucumbers. 


Pare eight or ten large cucnmbers, and cut them into thick slices ; flour 
them well, and fry them in butter; then put them into a saucepan with 
a teacupfnl of gravy; season it highly with cayenne, salt, mnshroom 
an >, and a little port wine. Let them stew for an hour, and serve 
them hot, 


186.— Another Way. 


Pare the cucumbers, and lct them lie in vinegar and water with a little 
salt in it; drain them, and put them into a saucepan with a pmt of 

ravy, a slice of lean ham, au onion stuck with one or two cloves, and a 
Bitch of parsley aud thyme; let them stew, closely eovered, till render. 
Take out the eueumbers, strain and thicken the gravy with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, boil it up, and ponr it over the cucumbers. 


187.—To Stew Mushrooms. 


Clean them as for pickling, and, after washing them, put them into a 
sanecpan, with an anchovy, to cloves, some nutmeg sliced, mace, whole 
pepper, and salt; let them stew in their own liquor till tender. 
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In this way they will keep for some time, and when required to be 
dressed, pick out the spice, aud to a dishful put two large tablespoonfuls 
of white wine; add part of their own liquor, and let them Just boil; then 
stir in a bit of butter dredged with flour, and two tablespoontuls of 
eream. 


188.— Another Way. 


For a good-sized dishful, take a pint of white stock ; season it with salt, 
pepper, and alittle lemon pickle ; thicken it with a bit of butter rolled in 
flour; cleanse and peel the mushrooms, sprinkle them with a very 
little salt, boil them for three or four minutes, put them into the gravy 
when it is hot, and stew them for fifteen minutes. 


189.—To Roast Onions, 


Roast them with tle skins on in an oven, that they may brown equally. 
They are eaten with cold fresh butter, pepper, and salt. 


190.—Onions, Plain Boiled. 


Peel them, and let them lie an hour in eold water, put them on in 
boiling milk and water; boil them till tender, and serve with melted 
butter poured over them. 


191.—To Bou Carrots. 


Serape, wash, and elean them ; put them on in boiling water with some 
salt in it, and boil them from two to three hours. Very young carrots 
will require one hour. ; 


192.—Carrots, Flemish Way. 


Prepare (after boiling) in the form of diee, balls, stars, crescents, &c., 
and stew with chopped parsley, young onions, salt and pepper, in plan 
melted butter, or good brown gravy. 


193.—Green Peas Stewed. 


Put a quart of good peas into a stewpan, with a lettuee and small 
onion sliced small, but not any water ; add a piece of butter the size of 
an orange, pepper and salt to taste, and stew gently for two hours. Beat 
up an egg, and stir into them (or a lump of butter will do as well) ; mint 
should be stewed (if it can be proeured) with them, and ought to be 
chopped fine, and stirred in with some good gravy. 


194.—To Boil Green Peas. 


_ After being shelled, wash them, drain them ina eolander, put them on 
in plenty of boiling water, with a teaspoonful of salt, and one of pounded 
loaf sugar: boil them ull they become tender, which, if young, will 
be in less than half an hour; if old, they will require more than an hour; 
drain them in a eolander, and put them nd, into a dish with a 
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slice of fresh butter in it, Some people think it an improvement to boil a 
small buneh of mint with the peas ; it is then minced finely, and laid in 
small heaps at the end or sides of the dish. If peas are allowed to stand 
in the water after being boiled they lose their eolour. 


195.—To Stew Young Peas and Lettuce. 


Wash and make perfeetly elean one or two heads of cabbage lettuce, 
piek off the outside leaves, and lay them for two hours in eold water 
with a little salt in it; then sliee them, and put them them into a sauce- 
pan, with a quart or three pints of peas, three tablespoonfuls of gravy, 
a bit of butter dredged with flower, some pepper and salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of pounded loaf sugar. Let them stew, elosely eovered, till the 
peas are soft. 


196.—Peas for a Second-course Dish, a la Francais. 


Put a quart of fine green peas, together with a bit of butter the size 
of a walnut, into as mueh warm water as will eover them, in whieh let 
them stand for eight or ten minutes. Strain off the water, put them into 
a saueepan, eover it, stir them frequently, and when a little tender add 
a buneh of parsley and a young onion, nearly a dessertspoonful of loaf 
sugar, and an ounee of butter mixed with a teaspoonful of flour; keep 
stirring them now and then till the peas be tender, and add, if they 
beeome too thiek, a tablespoonful of hot water. Before serving, take 
out the onion and buneh of parsley. 


1907.—To Steam Peas. 


Shell and close-paek the peas seeurely in a large quantity of lettuee- 
salad leaves; put the package into a stewpan over a moderate fire for 
NS pra pare time required to boil peas, say half an hour, when they will 

e ready. 


198.— Vegetable Mash. 


Take boiled potatoes, cauliflower, earrots, turnips, and green peas; 
mash down the potatoes with plenty of butter, pepper, and salt; minee 
small the eauliflower, earrots, and turnips, aud add them with the peas to 
the mashed potatoes; mix them all well together, and serve up hot. 
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PASTRY, PUDDINGS, SWEETMEATS, ETC. 


199.—Pastry for Pies and Tarts. 


To cvery three ounces of flour take one ounce of soojee, two ounces of 
beef suet, and a little salt; pick and clean the suet, pound it in a’ 
mortar, and make a flat circular cake of it ; make a dough of the flour 
and soojee, knead it well, divide it into two equal parts, and make them 
into two flat circular cakes quite as large as the suet cake; roll the 
three together, placing the suet cake between the two flour cakes ; double 
the whole up twice, and roll it out again, when it will be ready for use. 


200.—Pastry for Friar Tuck’s Mock Venison 
Pasty Pie. 


Take of veal one pound, and of udder one pound ; pick, clean, and wash 

them ; chop, mince, and pound them ina mortar; season with salt and 
white pepper; fix the mixture with the yolk and white of an egg well 
beaten up; pass it through a sieve, rejectmg all that will not pass; and 
form it into a flat circular cake. 
Make a dough of two pounds and a half of flour and half a pound of 
soojee; add a little salt, and knead it well; then form two cakes of the 
dough; place the veal and udder cake between, and roll out the three 
u carefully ; double up the whole and roll it out again, when it will be 
ready. 

_The pie-dish should be lined thickly with the pastry, and, althongh a 
single layer should cover the top of the pie, the sides and edges of the 
dish should be built up high with it; a double layer of the crust is not 
o to cover the top of the pie if it willnot interfere with raising 
it up. 


201.—Custard. 


Take a seer of milk and a stick of cinnamon, and boil down to half the 
quantity ; add sugar to taste; beat up quickly the yolks of four eggs, and 
add them gradually to the milk, stirrmg it continually; after a while 
thicken with a tablespoonful of rice flour; take it off the fire, and flavour 
with rose water, orange-flower water, or vanilla. 


202.—Orange Custard. 


Boil very tender the rind of half an orange, and beat it in a mortar 
until it is very fine; put to it a spoonful of the best brandy, the juice of 
an orange, fonr ounces of loaf sugar, and the yolk of four eggs; beat 
them altogether for ten minutes, and then pour in by degrees a pint of 
boiling milk; beat them until cold; then put them in custard-cups into a 
dish of lot water; let them stand till they are set; then take ile ont, 
and stick preserved orange-pecl on the top. This forms a fine-Havourcd 
dish, and may be served np hot or cold. 
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203.— Chocolate Custard. 


Rasp three ounces of fine Spanish chocolate, which has the vanilla 
flavonr; make a paste of it with the smallest possible qnantity of water; 
put two pints of pnre milk over the fire, and let it boil; then ad 
powdered loaf sugar to your taste, and a /i///e salt; meanwhile, beat up 
the chocolate with some of the milk as it boils, and mix it well; ponr 
it into the boiling milk, which you must keep in motion; add the yolks 
of eight eggs well beaten up; keep stirring in, or rather milling the 
mixture, until of sufficient consistency; when cool enough put the 

custards into glasses. 


204.—Almond Custard. 


Blanch and pound, with two tablespoonfuls of oranze-flower water, a 

uarter of a pound of almonds; add rather more than a pint of milk, 
thickened with a teaspoonful of corn-flour, and the well-beaten-up yolks 
of six eggs; sweeten to taste with pounded loaf sugar, and stir it over a < 
slow fire till it thickens, but do not allow it to boil. Serve up in glass 
custard-enps. 


205.—Princess Royal Custard. 
Beat up ina large deep bowl the yolks of eight fresh eggs; dredge 


into it while beating up a dessertspoonfnl of corn-flour; sweeten to 
taste with the best ponnded loaf sugar; add to it a quarter of a pound of 
Jordan almonds well brnised in a marble mortar > pour the mixture into 
a clean newly-tiuned copper pan; stir iuto it a seer of good cold milk; 
have a hrisk flaming fire ready. Put the pan on the fire; uever cease 
stirring it, keeping the spoon as mnch as possible in the centre of the 
pan; rednce the flame after it has boiled for fifteen minutes, and continue 
to boil for a few minutes longer, until the custard is of the consistency 
required. i 

Fill the custard cups or glasses, leaving about half an inch space to 
fill np with the whites of the cggs, beaten up to a very light froth, which 
enla be done a quarter or half an hour before serving up. While it is 
being beaten up, flavour it with a little esseuce of almouds, or orange- 
flower water. 


206.—Rose-bloom Custerd. 


This is madc in every respect like the foregoing, adding some bruised 
almonds, and a little rose-hloom to tint the custard. ‘The froth of the 
white of the eggs is also tinted with a few drops of the rose-bloom. 


207.—Blaue Mange. 


Boil, till dissolved, three-fourths of an onnec of isinglass n as mnch 
water as will cover it; when lukewarm, add to it gradually a quart oi 

ood rich milk, with a stick of einnamon, some lemon-peel, and a few 

itter almonds well pounded; sweeten to taste; boil for five or six 
minntes, stirring it all the while; straiu through mnsliu into moulds, aud 
place iu a pan of cold water to congeal. 
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208.— Another Way. 


Blanch and pound with a little rose-water two ounces of sweet and 
six bitter almonds; dissolve three-fourths of an ounce of isiuglass in a 
little water; when nearly cool, mix it into a quart of good rich milk; 
mix in the almonds the peel of a small lemon and a stick of cinnamon ; 
sweeten to taste with good clean sugar; let it stand for two or three 
hours; then put it into a pau, and let it boil for six or eight minutes, 
stirring it constantly; strain through musliu, and keep stirring it until 
nearly cold; then pour it into moulds. 


209.—Rice Blane Mange. 


Mix to a stiff smooth paste four tablespoonfuls of finely-sifted ground 
rice-flour, with a little cold milk; then stir it into a quart of boiling 
milk, in which liad been dissolved one-eighth of an ounce of isinglass, 
a stick of cinnamon, and the peel of half a small lemon ; sweeten to taste ; 
boil it from ten to fifteen minutes, stirring it carefully all the while; 
remove it from the fire, and mix into it briskly a tablespoonful of 
pounded almonds, and pour it while scalding hot into moulds previously 
dipped in cold water. 

N.B.—If it be desired to tint it in streaks like marble, drop into the 
mould every here and there, at the time of pouring the blanc mange, 
some of the cochineal, recipe No. 268. 


210.—Corn-flour Blanc Mange. 


The above recipe will answer, except that the quantity of corn-flour 
must be in the proportion of two tablespoonfuls to every quart of milk. 


211.—Christmas Plum Pudding (Indian Way). 
This pudding may be made a few days before it is required for the 


e. 

‘fake of cleaned and picked raisins one pound and a half, currants half 
a pound, fincly-grated bread-crumbs three-quarters of a pound, finely- 
sliced mixed pecl half a pound, finely-minced suet three-quarters of 
a pound, and sugar three-quarters of a pound. Mix all these well 
together with half a teaspoonful of finely-powdered mixed spices, say 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace; then moisten the mixture with half a 
pound of butter free of water, twelve eggs well beaten, and a wineglassful 
of brandy, stirring it well the whole time, that the Ingredients may he 
thoroughly mixed. | 

Butter a large piece of cloth or napkin; dredge it well with flo 
the mixture into it, and tie it down tighily; alter boiling it stea or 
seven hours take it out of the boiler and lang it up immediately, until 
the day it is intended to be eaten, when it shonld he boiled again for fully 
two hours, care being taken that the water is boiling before the pudding 


is put into it. Then turn it out of the towel, and serve up with brandy 
sauce. 
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212,—Bombay Pudding. 


Take two pounds or one seer of soojee, half roast it, then boil it in 
water until it becomes very thick; butter a soup-plate or any other dish 
of about the same depth; pour the boiled soojec into it; when it has 
eooled and congealed, cut it into eight or morc eakes; rub the cakes over 
with the yolk of an egg, dredge with finely-sifted flour, and fry in ghec 
uutil they acquire a rich brown colour. Arrange them in a dish, and pour 
over them a thick syrup flavoured with lemon-juice. 


213.— Another Way. 


Make a good sweet custard and set it aside ; rasp fine a cocoanut, and 
fry it in a little butter with grated nutmeg; pour into it gradually 
a wineglassful of brandy, stirring it all the time; havea pudding-dish lined 
with a good puff paste; pour the fried cocoanut gradually into the 
eustard, stirring it well all the while; fill the pudding-dish with the 
mixture, and bake it in a gentle oven for fifteen to twenty minutes, or 
until the pudding is eooked. 


214.—Cocoanut Rice Pudding. 


Soak a breakfasteupful of fine rice in water until quite soft; seoop out 
the contents of a hard cocoanut; extract all the milk with a little boiling- 
hot water, then boil the rice in it, sweeten it to taste with some date 
jagree or treacle, and put in a few grains of aniseed. Pour the mixture 
into a buttered pudding-dish and bake it slightly. 


215.—Indian Lemon Pudding. 


Take four chittacks or eight ounees of butter free of water, six 
chittacks or twelve ounces of white sugar, twelve fresh eggs, four wine- 

lassfuls of lemon or lime juice, and four tablespoonfuls of finely-grated 
Pr ha: Mix the butter and the sugar, add the yolks of the eggs 
then the lime-juice and bread-crumbs, and when the oven is ready add 
the whites of the eggs well beaten up, put the whole into a buttered 
pudding-dish, and bake it immediately. 


216.—Marmalade Pudding. 


This pudding requires care in mixing the ingredients thoroughly to- 
gether, but it proves so excellent when eaten, either cold or hot, that it 
fully repays the trouble of preparation. Shred six ounces of fresh beef 
suet, and chop it up finc; mix it with two ounees of moist sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of well-grated bread-crumbs, and then stir in half a 
pint of new milk; when these arc all mixed, add the well-beaten yolks 
of three eggs, whisk all together for a quarter of an hour, and set it to 
stand on a cold stone for an hour. Butter a pudding-dish or mould 
thickly, place a layer of the above mixture in it, then a layer of marma- 
lade, another layer of mixture, and so on alternately until the mixture is 
exhausted. For the above quantity about one pound of marmalade will 
be required. Whisk the whites of the eggs with a little loaf sugar and 
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RECIPE TO MAKE BREAD. 


Sir,—In answer to a letter on the above subject, 
in your issue of the 18th, I beg to inform Extre 
that good bread ean easily be made by paving 
attention to the following ‘instructions, which I 
found to answer capitally last season out in 
camp. Virst to make the yeast:—Boil two potatoes, 
put them into a jug and mash very finc, add one 
table-spoonful ot sugar and the same of flour, and 


gradually mix in two eups-ful of boiling water. 
Let this mixture stand well covered one whole day 
and night; next morning it is fit for use and should 
be bottled. It won’t keep above three or four 
days in hot weather. Itis better to make fresh 
often, say twice a week. To make maida bread :— 
Put into a deep pan 3 lbs. of maida, have ready 
about a pint of warm (not hot) milk or water, add 
two tea-spoonsful of salt. Then with your hand 
make a hole in the centre of the flour and pour 
in half a cup of the warm milk and half 
a cup of yeast; thoroughly mix this with the 
whole of the flour in the pan, then add the 
remainder of the milk, or enough to make it 
up into good stiff dough. Put the dough ina 
warm place either in the sun or near a fire to rise 
for three hours, taking eare to cover it with a 
eloth and warm flannel. Then when risen divide 
into thrce loaves, put them on a piece of flat tin 
to rise for another hour; then put them into a 
hot oven for three-quarters of an hour. To find out 
if sufficiently baked thrustinto the middle of a 
loaf the blade ofa knife, if it comes out clean the 
bread is done; if stieky, leave it in the oven longer, 
If soojee is preferred, it should be soaked in hot 
milk for half-an-hour to soften and swell the small 
grains, and then add the yeast, salt, and use 
enough maida to make it into the proper consist- 
ency. I shall be glad to give any other hints to 
Exırz on this subject, and shall be glad to hear 
how he succecds. 
ONE WHO HAS SUCCEEDED. 
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orange-flower water, place the froth at the top of the pndding, and bake 
for au hour and a half in a moderate oven. 


217.—Custard Pudding. . 


Mix with a pint of cream or milk six well-beaten eggs, two tablespoon- 
fnls of finely-sifted flour, half a small nutmeg grated, or an equal TR 
of ponnded cinnamon, a tablespoonful of pounded loaf sugar, and a little 
salt; put it into a cloth or bnttered basin, that will exactly hold it, and 
boil it for half an hour. Serve with wine sauce. 


218.— Macaroni. 


Take the yolks and white of two fresh eggs, and as much finely-sifted 
flonr (English or American preferable to country) as will make a good 
dough of the consistency of dough for pie-crusts withont the addition of 
any water; roll it out to its full extent on a large board to abont the 
thiekness of an eight-anna piece; then cut it up into small squares, dia- 
monds, or cireles, or into y shape or design you please, whiel must be 
done quiekly, as within an hour ot its being rolled ont the pastry will 
harden. It may be used immediately, or in the winter it may be kept 
good for a few days. 

N.B.—If pipe macaroni be reqnired, cut the macaroni in ribbons of the 
required width, dredge some flonr over it, and put it lengthways over 
glass pipes, joining the two cut ends with the aid of a little raw egg, aud 
draw the pipes ont as the pastry hardens rouud them. For pipe maca- 
roni, the pastry should be rolled finer. 


219.—Tart and Pie Crusts of Soojee. 


To one seer and a quarter of soojee add half a seer of suet and a tea- 
ron ot salt. Thoroughly clean the snet, remove all the skin and other 
obectionable parties chop, mince, and pound fine inamortar. Damp the 
soojee for half an hour before kneading it, then knead it with the suet 
aud a little of the yeast, recipe No. 283; divide it into parts, dredge it with 
flour, and roll in layers ; repeat the operation two or three times, and the 
pastry when baked will be light and flaky. Half a seer of flour will be 
required for dredging and rolling. 


Chappatee or Hand-bread. 


The native hand-bread is made simply of wheat-flour and water: the 
addition of a little salt would be an improvemeut. Make a good dough 
of flour aud water, take a piece abont the size of an ege, roll it ont 
to Da cirenmfcrence of a half-plate, and bake it over an iron or carthen 

alc. 


221.—Dalpooree. 


Prepare a dal chur chnrree, recipe No. 93; put it into a marble 
mortar, and reduce it toa fine paste. Prepare an ordinary pic pastry; 
take two picecs of the L dough, each of the size of a walnut: 
shape them into two small bowls; take as much of the dal paste as will 
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make a ball of the size of a walnut; put it into one of the bowls of 
dough, and eover it over with the other bowl, and then roll out the whole 
very carefully to the size of a dinner-plate, aud fry in ghee of a very light 
yellow colour. The lighter and thinner dalpoorees ean be made the better. 
They should be eaten hot. 


222.—Dal Pittas. 


Prepare an ordinary pie-erust, and the dal chur churree, recipe No. 93 ; 
roll out the pastry, eut into eireles of the size of saucers, put into them 
a tablespoonful of the dal, and elose them; fry in ghee of a light brown 
colour. They should be eaten hot. 


223.—Prawn Doopiaja Pittas. 


The same as the above, enelosing in the pastry a tablespoonful of the 
prawn doopiaja, reeipe No. 69; fry in ghee. 
N.B.—The prawus should be mineed before being put into the pastry. 


224.—Prawn Doopiaja Loaf. 


Pare away very finely all the outer brown erust of the bread, withont 
injuring the inner erust; eut out of the top of the loaf a small square 
sufficiently large to extraet from within all the erumb, leaving the shell 
complete ; then fill the loaf up to the top either with some prawn doopiaja 
mineed, or with the prawn eofta eurry, No. 37, and as much gravy as it 
will take; replace the square bit at the top, bake it to a light brown, 
and serve up hot. 


225.—Fowl Doopiaja Loaf 


Is made in the same way as the prawn loaf, the difference being that 
the shell of the bread is stuffed with either a fowl doopiaja, recipe No. 
23, or with the ehicken eofta curry, recipe No. 34; all the bones of the 
fowl will require to be removed before the bread is stuffed with the 
curry. 


226.—F'alooree. 


Take of the finely-sifted flour of the ehunna ka dal, which has been 
previously parehed, one seer; six large Patna onions finely slieed and 
chopped ; eight fresli green ehilies slieed very fine; a tablespoonful each 
of finely-ehopped soa mattee, saug, and parsley; a dessertspoonful of salt 
and a teaspoontul of fiuely-ground green ginger. Put the seer of dal- 
flour into a large deep pan, and mix into it all the above condiments; 
then keep adding to it water, very gradually and in small quantities at a 
time, mixing it briskly the whole while, until it is of a consisteney that if 
poured on a plate from a spoon it will ineline to a pyramid, or if dropped 
into a glass of water will not readily dissolve, but drop to the bottom ex 
masse, In this state the mixture will be ready to fry. 

Take half a seer of the best mustard oil; put it into a deep frying-pan 
with some fine sliecs of lemon-peel, and fry it or cook it thoronghly ; 
remove three-fonrths of the eooked oil from the frying-pan. and into the 
remainder, while boiling and bubbling, with a tablespoon pour in the 
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preparation in the shape of rocks, aud allow to brown, turning them over 
so that top and bottom may be of the same colour. As the oil is being 
expended clear the pan of all particles which may accumulate, pour 1n 
some more of the ready-cooked oil, and continue to fry until all the 
mixture is fried. They should be eaten lot. 


227.—Cocoanut Pittas. 


Scrape finely a cocoanut, brown it with some jagree and a few grains 
of the black cardamom seed, aud set aside ; then prepare a pastry of 
finely-sifted rice-flour (it must be kneaded with boiling-hot water, and 
will not roll out); take as much as the size of a duck’s egg, and press it 
out flat in the palm of your hand to the size of a large saucer; puta 
tablespoonful of the fried cocoanut into it, and close it up tu a half-moon 
shape, with the help of a little water. Have a wide-mouthed large 
earthen pot of boiling water; stretch and tie over its mouth a napkin, 
and steam the pittas or cakes over them; they will be ready in half an 
hour, and may K eaten hot or cold. 


228.—Plantain Fritters. 


Prepare a batter of twelve ripe plantains, four tablespoonfuls of finely- 
sifted flour, half a cupful of mil, sugar to taste, and cardamom and cara- 
way seeds, with a couple of eggs beaten up; mix the whole well together, 
and make into small cakes by pouring a tablespoonful at a time of the 
mixture into melted ghee; fry them on both sides to a good brown 
colour, and serve up hot. 


229.—Fried Plantains. 


Slice or divide very ripe plantains lengthways into two; brush them 
slightly with the yolk of an egg; dredge with flour, and fry in melted 
ghee. Serve up hot, sprinkled with crushed crystallized sugar. ` 


230.—Bibinca Dosee, or Portuguese Cocoanut Pudding. 


Extract a cupful of milk from two cocoamuts, and set it aside. Make 
a syrup of three-quarters of a pound of sugar; mix into the syrup half 
a pound of rice-flour finely sifted, and the cocoanut milk, which boil 
over a good fire, stirring the whole while until it thickens ; pour it into a 
buttered pudding-dish, and bake it of a rich light-brown colour. 


231.—Bole Comadree, or Portuguese Cocoanut 
Pudding with Jagree. 


Extract a S of milk from two cocoanuts, and sct it aside. Make 
a Syrup, of halif a pound of sugar; mix into it half a pound of fincly- 
sifted ricc-flour, and set aside; fry with the yolk of an egg all the 
scrapings of the two cocoanuts, half a pound of jagree, and some grains 
of aniseed ; then mix the whole thoroughly together, and after the oven 
is well lieated, and ready to receive the pudding, pour the mixture into a 


Ice pudding-dish, and bakc over a slow fire until it is perfectly 
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232.—Goolgoola, or Fritters. 


Take half a scer or one pound each of flour, sugar, and milk, half a 
dozen small sticks of cinnanion, a little yeast, and half a scer ot elec; 
mix the flour with the ycast and a little milk, add water suflicient to 
bring it to a thick consistency; then put into it gradually the sugar and 
the remainder of the milk, and place it on the fire, adding the cinnamon ; 
keep stirring it with a large spoon until it is again reduced to a thick 
consistency; remove it from the fire, and when it has cooled make it up 
into small balls, and fry them in ghce. 


233.— Another Way (as usually served on the tea-table). 


Take two chittacks or four ounces of soojee, four eggs well beaten np 
and four chittacks or eight ounces of milk; mix the soojee and eggs, 
beating them well together, and gradually add the milk. Melt down 
three chittacks or six ounces of ghee in a small but decp pan: pour 
into the boiling ghee in one spot the mixture, a dessertspoonful at a 
time, and fry until of a rich brown colour. Serve up hot, sprinkled with 
crushed crystallized sugar. 


234.—Cajure. 


‘Mix one scer of sooje with four tablespoonfuls of ghee; add half a 
seer of sugar ; mix well together; then pour in gradually a quarter of a 
seer of milk, and last of all as much flour as will make a good dough; 
let it be well kncaded, and then allowed to stand for two or three hours. 

Have some ghee melted; take the dough of the size of walnuts, 
shape them like shells and fry them in the melted ghee until they 
acquire a rich brown colour. 


235—Hulluah. 


Steep half a seer of soojec in one seer of water for twelve hours, or, if 
the hullual be made in the winter, let it soak for eighteen hours ; it will 
then be the “ milk of soojee,” which strain through a coarse duster, rc- 
jecting only such impurities as remain unstrained ; add to the milk half 
a seer of sugar, and boil it, stirring it all the time, and as it thickens 
add three chittacks or six ounces of ghee, warmed with a few white 
cardamoms and a few small sticks of cinnamon; continue stirring it from 
firstto last until the whole is well mixed together, and the hulluah finally 
taken out of the pan; while warm put it into shapes or moulds. 


236.— Another Way. 


Take half a seer cach of soojce, ghee, sugar, almonds, and raisins, and a 
few white cardamoms and sticks of, cinnamon. Make a syrup of the 
sugar, and sct it aside. Roast the sonjec, or brown it, and sct it aside. 
Melt the ghee, and fry the soojec with the spices in it, after which put 
in the almonds and raisins, stirring it well all the time; last of all add 
the syrup, and continuo to cook and stir ıt until it thickens; then rc- 
move into moulds or shapes while hot. 
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237.-A Two-pound or One-seer Plum Cake. 


This is the favourite cake for Christmas, weddings, birthdays, and 
christenings in India, and consists of the following ingredients :— 


Butter, perfectly free of water B. S lD RE EGE 


Good clean SUMAl .00000 000000000000 000000 disse, Du; OEL 7 
Raisins, cleaned, stoned, and dried..............0. 29, Or bw. 
Currants, cleaned, stoned, picked, and dried ..... 2%, 00. le. 
Jordan almonds, blanched and sliced very fine .... 2 „ Orl „ 
Preserved gi ger 

» citron into l pieces 

2 orange-peel a dried. Wa as a: 

„ lemım-peel ? 

ss pumpkın 
Cinnamon, finely pounded and sifted.............. 1 Tablespoonful. 
Nutmegs, finely grated .......... Mi ccoo Cada E 
Dried orange-peel, fi..ely pounded and sifted ...... 3 99 
English caraway-seeds, cleaned and picked........ 2 > 
Mace, finely pounded and sifted......., 0.000.000 . 4 E 
Finely-sifted fiOur... L00000 .00000000 ist senecs: 012b 0r seen, 
ad eene e eas nes. l Oor AISCE 
Eggs, new or fresh laid..... aa 0 40 
Brandy of the best quality...... sisi aa Ll Claret-plass, 


An experienced man ought to be engaged to mix the ingredients, 
whieh, if properly done, will take fully one hour. 

Have two large glazed earthen preserving-pans; put the sugar into 
one, and bruise it well down, breaking all the lumps; add to it three 
pounds and three-quarters of butter; then throw in one by one all the 
yolks of the forty eggs, and throw the whites into the other 

reserving-pan, mixing the sugar, butter, and the yolks the whole while 

riskly and without eeasing. While one man is mixing these ingredients 
another ought to be aetively employed in beating up the whites of the 
eggs unceasingly for nearly an hour. 

After the butter has been well mixed with the sugar and eggs, dredge 
in all the finely-pounded spices and the caraway-secds ; after a while 
dredge in the flour and soojee in small quantities at a time (this must be 
well mixed) ; the currants, raisins, and preserves, with the almonds, are 
next to be added. By this time the man will have been engaged in 
mixing the ingredients fully three-quarters of an hour. 

After the raisins, &e., have been thoroughly mixed, pour in the brandy 
very gradually, and in small quantities at a time, and last of all add the 
well-beaten whites of the forty eggs: the stirring now must be very 
brisk to effect a perfect mixture of the whites of the eggs right through ; 
fill quickly into the moulds, and bake without a moment’s delay in a 
brisk baker’s oven. 

N.B.—The moulds ought to be lined with paper and well buttered. 


238.—_Swiss Cakes. 
Take butter, flour, and sugar, of each the weight of four eggs: beat 


the yolks with the sugar and some grated lemon-pecl, or ten drops of 
essence of lemon, and one large teaspoonful of rose-water, or orange- 
flower water if preferred; add the butter just melted, and slowly shake 
in the flour, beating it until well mixed; beat the whites of the egrs Lo 
a froth, mix the whole together, and beat on for a few minutes after the 
whites are added. Butter a tin, and bake the cake half an hour. 


E 
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239.—Queen Cakes. 


Prepare eight ounces of fresh butter beaten to a cream, six ounces of 
pounded and sifted loaf sugar, half a pound of dried and sifted flour, 
the same quantity of cleaned and dried currants, four well-beaten eggs, 
a little grated nutmeg and pounded cinnamon, and a few pounded bitter 
almonds; then add the sugar to the buttcr, put in the eggs by degrees, 
after that the flour and the other ingredients ; beat all well together for 
half an hour, and put it into small buttered tins, nearly filling them, and 
Log over the top finely-powdered loaf sugar. Bake them in a pretty 

risk oven. 


240.—Shrewsbury Cakes. 


Mix with half a ee of fresh butter, washed in rose-water and 
beaten to a cream, the same quantity of dried and sifted flour, seven 
ouuces of pounded and sifted loaf sugar, half an ounce of caraway- 
seeds, and two well-beaten eggs; make them into a paste, roll it thin, 
cut it mto round cakes, prick them, and bake them upon floured tins. 


241.— Another Way. 


Rub mto a pound cf dried and sifted flour half a pound of fresh 
butter, seven ounees of sifted loaf sugar, the same qnantity of cleaned 
and dried currants, and a little grated nutmeg; make it into a paste 
with a httle water and two tablespoonfuls of rose or orange-flower 
water; roll it out, and cut it into round cakes; prick them, and bake 
them upon tins dusted with flour. 


242. —Shortbread. 


For two ponnds of sifted flour, allow one pound of butter, a quarter 
of a pound of eandicd orange and lemon peel, a quarter of a pound cach 
of pounded loaf sugar, blanched sweet almonds, and caraway comfts ; 
eut the lemon, the orauge-peel, and almonds into small thin bits, and 
mix them avith a ponnd and a half of the flour, a few of the caraway 
comfits, and the sugar; melt the butter, and when cool, pour it into the 
flour, at the same time mixing it quickly with the hands; form it mto a 
large round nearly an inch thick, using the remainder of the flour to 
make it up with ; cut it into four, and with the finger and thumb pinch 
each bit neatly all round the edge; prick them with a fork, and strew the 
rest of the caraway comfits over the top. Put the pieces upon white 
paper dusted with flour, aud then upon tms. Bake them in a moderate 
oven. 


243.—Seotch Shortbread. 


Warm before the fire two pounds of flour and one pound of butter free 
of water; rb the bntter, with twelve ounces of sugar, into the fiour with 
ihe hand and make it into a stitt paste with four eggs, well beaten : 
the rolling-out to the required thiekness must be done with as little use 
of the rolling-pin as possible; either take small pieces, and roll tem 
into oblong les or roll ont a large piece and cut it mio squares or 
rounds; prick a pattern round the edge of each cake with the back of a 
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knife, and arrange slices of candied peel, caraway-seeds, and caraway 
comfits in a pattern. They will take about twenty minutes to bake, and 
the oven should not be too quick. The mixing of flour, sugar, aud 
butter, aud alterwards of the eggs, must be doue very thoroughly aud 
smoothly. 


244.—Another Way. 


Take two pounds of flour, one pound of butter, four eggs, and twelve 
ounces of loaf sugar powdered very finely; rub the butter and sngar 
into the flour with the hand, and by means of the eggs convert it into a 
stiff paste; roll it out half an inch thick, and cut into square or rouud 
cakes; pinch up the edges to the height of about an inch, and ou the 
top of each DE place some slices of candied peel and some large 
caraway comfits, pressed down so as to imbed about half of each in the 
cake. Bake ina warm oven upon iron plates. 


245.—Gingerbread Nuts. 


Take three pounds of flour, a pound of sugar, three pounds and a half 
of treacle, half an ounce of caraway-seeds, half an ounce of allspice, two 
ounces of butter, half an ounce of candied lemon-peel, three ounces of 
ground ginger, half an ounce of coriander, the yolks of three eggs, and a 
wiueglassful of brandy; work the butter to a cream, then the eggs, 
spice, and brandy, then flour, sugar, and then hot treacle; if uot 
fr ore», a little more fiour must be added in rolling out, but the less 
the better. 


246.— Another Way. 


Take two pounds of flour, one pound and a quarter of treacle, half a 
pound of sugar, two ouuces of ginger, three-quarters of a pound of butter 
(melted), and a small quantity of cayenne pepper; mix all together and 
roll out to about the thickness of half an inch, or not quite so much; cut 
into cakes, and bake in a moderate oven. 


247.—Ginger Cakes. 


In two pounds of flour well mix three-quarters of a pound of good 
moist sugar aud oue ounce of the best Jamaica ginger; have ready 
three-quarters of a pound of lard melted, and four eggs well beaten; 
mix the lard and eggs together and stir into the flour, which will 
form a paste; roll out in thin cakes and bake iu a moderately heated 
oven. 

Lemon biscuits may be made the same way, substituting essence of 
lemon iusicad of ginger. 


248.— Gingerbread Spiced. 
Take three-quarters of a pound of treacle, one egg, four ounces of 


E o 

morst sugar, an ounce of powdered ginger, a quarter of an ounce each of 
mace, cloves, allspice, and nutmeg powdered, a pound of oiled butter, and 
snificient flour to make a stiff paste; mix well, aud make into thick 
pieces, which should be brushed over the top with white of ceg, and 
baked for an hour in a moderate oven. a 


FQ 
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249.—American Gingerbread. 


Take half a pound of fresh butter melted, a pound and a half of dried 
and sifted flour, the same quantity of brown sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of pounded ginger, nine eggs, the yolks and whites separately beaten, one 
glass of rose-water, and one of white wine; mix all well together, 
and beat for an hour; then with a spoon spread it over flat tin pans, 
about the thickness of a penny-plece ; bake it of a light brown, and while 
warm eut it into oblong pieces, and place them on end till cool, when 
they will be very erisp. 


250.—Rich Gingarbrsad C akes. 


To one pound of dried and sifted flour allow half a pound of pounded 
loaf sugar, three-quarters of a pound of fresh butter washed in rose-water, 
one pound of treacle, one untmeg grated, the weight of a nutmeg of 
pounded mace, and as much of pounded cinnamon, one ounce of pounded 
singer, one and a half of candied orange and lemon peel ent small, half 
an ounce of blanched sweet almonds cut into long thin bits, aud two well- 
beaten eggs. Melt the butter with the treacle, and wheu nearly cold 
stir in the eggs and the rest of the ingredients; mix all well together, 
make it into round eakes, and bake them upon tins. 


251.—indian Gingerbread. 


Take twelve ounces of ponnded loaf sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, one ponnd of dried flour, two ounces of pounded ginger, and 
a quarter of an onnee each of eloves and einnamon. Mix the ginger and 
the spice with the flour; put the sngar and a small teacupful of water 
into a saucepan; when it 1s dissolved add the butter, and as soon as it is 
melted mix it with the flour and other things; work it up, form the 
paste into eakes or nuts, and bake them upon tins. 


252.—Oatmeal Gingerbread. 


Gingerbread made with oatmeal instead of flour, besides being nice, is 
a very useful aperient for children. 


253.—Excellent Checsecakes, known at Richmond as 
‘‘ Maids of Honour.” 


Take half a pound of eurd free of the whey; add to it six ounees of 
butter, four’yolks of eggs, and sugar and nutmeg to the taste; mix all 
the ingredients well; line patty-pans with a puff paste, fH them with t'e 
mixture, and bake in a quick oven. The ebeeseeakes may be flavoured 
with lemon for a variety, and, as a fnrther variety, currauts and raisins 
may be introduced. 


254.—Cocoanut Cheesecakes. 


Grate a good-sized nut very fine, and add to it four or five 
spoonluls of rich syrup and one spooutn] of rose-water; sci it over a 
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few coals, and keep stirring till it is mixed ; then take it off the fire and let 
it eool; next mix the yolks of two eggs well with it, and bake in smal 
pans in the shape of eheeseeakes. The pastry for the pans must be made 
with flonr and yolks of eggs, rolled as thin as possible; wet the tops of 
the cakes with rose-water; sift some refined sugar over them, aud bake 
them in au oven at a geutle heat. 


255.— BUNS. 


Mix together one pound of flour, six ounces of butter, two tea- 
spooniuls of baking powder, a quarter of a pound of sugar, one egg, 
nearly a quarter of a piut of milk, and a few drops of essenee of lemon. 
Bake immediately. The above quantities will make tweuty-four buns; 
for variety, currants or raisins may be added. 


256.— Rout Cakes. 


To one pound of ground almonds add one pound of powdered sugar ; 
mix them together with yolks of eggs to a stiff, yet flexible paste; then 
form it into small biseuits in the shape of eoronets, shells, filberts, 
birds’ nests, rings, or any other fauey shapes ; let them remain five or 
six hours, or all night, upon the baking-tin in a warm oven. 


257.—French Pancakes. 


Beat separately the yolks and whites of seven eggs ; beat with the yolks 
four tablespoonfuls of pounded loaf sugar, the same quantity of flonr 
oue pint of eream or milk, the grated peel and juice of one lemon, and 
two tablespoonfuls of rose-water; add the beateu whites the last thing. 
Allow three tablespoonfuls to eaeh paneake. 


258.—Common Pancakes. 


With nearly half a pound of flour mix five well-beaten eggs, and then 
add, by degrees, a quart of good milk ; fry them in fresh lard, and serve 
them with pounded loaf sugar strewed between eaeh, 


259.—Indian Pancakes, 


Add to three well-heaten eggs a pint of new milk, three tablespoonfuls 
of flour, some sugar, aud a little pounded cinnamon; mix all well 
together, and fry in butter; brown the upper side fora minute before 
the fire; serve it, eut into four, with pounded sugar strewed over it. 


260.—Pink Pancakes, 


These are rarely seen at an English table, although they form a very 
pleasing variety. Boil a large red beetroot until it is very tender; then 
peel it, eut it into thin slices, pound it to a pulp in a marble mortar, and 
strain through musliu; add the yolks of five eggs, two tablespoontuls of 
flour, four of eream, plenty of pounded loaf sugar, half a nutmeg grated, 
and a wineglassful of brandy; rub the whole into a batter, aud fry the 
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pancakes with meltcd butter, ghee, or lard; scrve them up hot, gar- 
nished with green caudied swcetmeats. 


261.—Mango Fool. 


Take six green mangoes ; remove every particle of the green peel, cut 
them into four, and steep them in clean water; throw the stoues away ; 
boil the fruit perfectly tender, pulp and pass it through a sieve, 
swecten to your taste, and add to it very gradually, stirring all the while, 
as mueh good pure milk as will reduee it to the consistency of custard. 
It should be caten on the day it is made. 


262.—Another Way. 


Boil to a pulp some green mangoes without peel or stones; pass 
through a sieve, and sweeten to taste; then mix into it very gradually 
some eold milk, whieh has been previously boiled; keep stirring until it 
has acquired the thickuess of an ordinary eream eustard ; fill into glass 
cups, and grate a little cinnamon or nutmeg over them. 


263.— Pink Mango Fool. 


The pink mango fooi is produced by the introduction of beetroot 
boiled very tender, bruised dowu, strained through muslin, and added to 
the pulp of the mango, and forms an agreeable variety. 


264.—Vanilla Drops. 


Take the whites of four eggs, beat them up well, and add three- 
quarters of a pound of finely-powdered white sugar; flavour with 
vanilla, beat up well, and drop it on buttered paper. Bake in a cool 
oven. 


265.—Mincemeat. 


Ingredients :—Three large lemons, three large apples, one pound of 
stoned raisins, one pound of currants, oue pound of suet, two pounds of 
moist sugar, one pound of slieed Pied orange-pcel, onc ownee of 
sliccd candied eitrou, the same quantity of lemun-peel, one teacupful 
of brandy, and two tablespooufuls of orange marmalade. 

Grate ¡he rinds of the lemons, squeeze out the juice, strain it, and 
boil the remainder of the lemons until teuder enough to Br or chop 
very finely; then add to this pulp the apples, which should be baked, 
and their skins aud cores removed; put in the remaining ingredients onc 
by onc, and as thcy are added mix everythiug thorouglly together. 
Put thc mincemcat into a stone jar with a closely-fittiug lid, and in a 
fortnight it will be ready for use. This should bc made the first or second 
wcek in Deeember. 


266.—Another Way. 


Take seven pounds of currants well picked and cleancd ; of finely- 
chopped becf suet, the lean of sirlom of beef minecd raw, and citron, 
lemon, and orange peel cut small, each half a pound; two pounds of fiuc 
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moist sugar, an ounce of mixed spice, and the rinds of four lemons and 
four oranges ; mix well, and put m a deep pan. Mix a bottle of brandy 
and white wine and the juice of the four lemons and oranges, 

our half over, and press down tight with the hand; then add the other 
half and cover closely. It may be made one year, to use the next. 


267.—Ornament for Custards or Creams. 


Whisk for an hour the whites of two eggs, together with two 
tablespoonfuls of some syrup or thin jelly; lay it in any form upon a custard 
or cream, piled up to imitate rock, or it may be served in a dish with 
eream round it. The ornament may be coloured, if desired, with cochineal, 
saffron, spinach, &e., as directed in the following recipe. 


268.—Colouring for Jellies, Creams, Ices, and Cakes. 


Boil very slowly in a gill of water, till reduced to one half, tweuty 
grains of cochineal, and the same quantity of alum and eream of tartar 
inely pounded ; straiu, and keep it in a small phial. 

For yellow, use au infusion of saffron. 

For green, wasl well, and pull into small bits, a handful of spinach- 
leaves; put them into a closely-covered saucepan, let them boil for a few 
minutes, and then press the juice. 


269.—Colouring Mixtures. 


YeLLow.—Into a four-ounce phial put half a drachm of saffron and 
two ounces of spirits of wine of the strength of sixty-two degrees over 
proof. Let it stand until the spirit is tinted of a decp yellow; then 
strain it for use. 

Rep.—This is produced by infusing during a fortnight two ounces of 
red sandal-wood in a pint of spirits of wine. If at the expiration of 
that time the colour should not be dark enough, a pinch of subearbonate 
of soda will give it the required tint. 

Pınk.—Dissolve half ar ounce of cochineal ina sufficient quantity of 
spirits of wine. 

GBEEN.— Put a handful of well-eleansed vine-leaves or spinach into a 
decauter, fill with spirits of winc, and let it stand in the sun for ten or 
twelve days; stram when tlie wine has become of a bright green. 

_ N.B.—The above colouring matters are only adapted for tinting 
liqueurs, wines, lemonade, and essences. 


270.—Frost or Icing for Cakes. 


Beat till very light the whites of four eggs, and add gradually three- 
quarters of a pound of double-refined sugar, pounded and sifted through 
a lawn sieve; mix in the juice of half a lemon; beat it till very light and 
white ; place the cake before the fire, pour over it the icing, and smooth 
over the top and sides with the back of a spoon. 
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271.—Another Way. 


Beat to a stiff froth the whites of tliree new-laid eggs, and add to them 
one pound of sifted white sugar; flour the cake, and then wipe it off’; 
apply the icing by means of a knife smoothly ; then bake in a slow oven. 


272.—Coloured Icings. 


_ Pink icing shonld be made by adding cochineal syrup; blue, with 
indigo; yellow, with saffron or gamboge; green, with spinach syrup or 
sap green; brown, with chocolate. 


273.—Fine Icing for Tarts and Puffs. 


Pound and sift four ounces of refined loaf sngar; beat up the white of 
an egg, and by degrces add to it the sugar till it looks white and is 
thick. When the tarts are baked, lay the icing over the top with a 
brnsh or feather, and then return them to.the oven to harden, a take 
eare that they do not become brown. 


274.—Raspberry Iced Cream. 


Mix a tablespoonful of pounded loaf sugar, two tablespoonfnls of 
raspberry jelly or jam, and a little coehineal to heighten the colour, with 
the juice of a large lemon; strain, and put into the.freezing-pot; cover 
it closely and place it in a bucket which has a small hole near the bottom, 
and a spigot to let the water run off, with plenty of iee broken smal, 
and mixed with three or four handfuls of coarse salt; press the ice 
closely round the freezing-pot, turn it round and round for about ten 
minutes, take off the cover, and remove with a spoon the frozen cream 
to the centre; cover it again, and turn it till all be eqnally iced. Serve it 
in china ice-pails in block, or pnt it into moulds, cover them secnrely, 
and replace them in the bucket, with ice and salt as before, for an hour 
or more; dip the moulds into cold water before turning ont, and serve 
immediately. Water iees arc made in this way, snbstituting water for 
cream. 


275.—Apricot Iced Cream. 


Mix a tablespoonfnl of pounded loaf sugar with two of ‘aprieot jam, 
the jnice of a lemon, and half an ounce of blanched bitter almonds 
pounded with a little rose-water; add a pint of cream, stir all 
well together before pntting it into the freezimg-pot, and freeze it as 
directed above. 


276.—Mille Fruit Iced Cream. 


Strain the juice of three lemons, and grate the S of one; minec finely 
a dessertspoonful eaclı of orange marmalade, dried eherries, and pre- 
served angeliea; add to these half a pint of syrup, and mix the whole 
with a pint and a half of cream, or a pint of water, and then drop in 
here aud there a few drops of the prepared eoehineal. Pnt it into a 
mould, and freeze as above directed. 
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277. —Orange-water Iced. 


Mix with a pint of water the strained juiee of three oranges and 
one lemon, also the grated peel of one orange; sweeten it well with 
syrup, and freeze it. 


278.—Juice of Fruit Iced. 


Press through a sieve the juiee of a pint of eurrants or raspberries, or 
other fruit preserved for tarts; add to it four or five ounees of pounded 
loaf sugar, a little lemon-juiee, and a pint ot eream. It imay be whisked 
previous to freezing, and a mixture of the juiee in witeh the fruit was 
preserved may be used. 


279.—Orange Iced Cream, 


Boil down a seer and a half of milk to hall the quantity with some 
isinglass and a quarter of a seer or half a pound of sugar; strain 
through a sieve, and when perfeetly eool add the juiee of twelve oranges. 
Mix well, put into freezing-pots with two seers or four pounds of raw rice 
and some salt, and freeze as above. 


280.—Bael Sherbet. 


Take a perfectly ripe sweet bael, and seoop out the whole eontents intoa 
bowl; make a paste of it with a little water; then add sugar to taste, 
and as mueh water as will bring it to the eonsistency of good honey; 
then pass it through a fine sieve, leaving all the fibres and seeds behind: 
it is a most delieious drink, and if taken early in the morning in rather 
a liquid state—say of the eonsisteney of porter—serves as a most 
effeetive aperient in a natural and healthy form; but if taken of the 
eonsisteney of thiek pea or potato soup, it has a direetly contrary effeet, 
and as sueh is invaluable in all cases of relaxed bowels. $ 


281.—Mallie, or Cream as prepared by the Natives. 


Boil down over a slow fire milk to less than half its original quantity, 
and when eold it will be of the strength and eonsisteney of a well-made 
blane manee. ° 

N.B.—The best Indian sweetmcats are made of mallie. 


282.—Tyre or Dhye. 


Warm some milk without boiling it; stir into it a little stale butter 
about the size of a large pea; put the vessel in a warm plaee well 
cono) over, and in the eourse of eight or ten hours the tyre will be 
rcady. 


283.—Y east. 


Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
and a little salt in two gallons of water for one hour; when milk-warm, 
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bottle it close: it will be fit to use in twenty-four hours. Onc pint of 
this will make eightcen pounds of bread. i : 


284.—Aunother Way. 


Take two Pau of soojee or flour, a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar or suckur, and half a drachm of hops. Dry the hops in the sun, 
aud then reduce them to fine powder, by pounding ina mortar. Mix the 
soojee or flour and powdered hops with a little water, just sufficient to 
make a stiff dough; then add the sugar and knead all well together. Roll 
the leaven into a ball, wrap it hghtly in a clean cloth, then m a blanket, 
and pl it away for three days, when it will be ready for use. 

N.B.—If worked up or kneaded once daily during the three days, the 
fermentation will be more perfect. 
A lie above qnantity will de sufficient for twenty-five pounds weight of 

read. 


GARNISHES, SAUCES, STUFFINGS, erc., 


FOR FISH, ROAST AND BOILED MEATS, MADE DISHES, 
PUDDINGS, ETC. 


285.—Casserole of Potatoes. 


Peel and boil some good mealy potatoes, pound them, and mix with 
them some butter, cream, and a little salt; put them about an inch an 
a half high upon a dish, and leave an opening in the centre; bake it of a 
light brown eolour, and take out as mneh more from the centre as will 
admit of a ragont, fricassee cutlet, or macaroni belug put in. 


r 


236.—Rissoles or Croquets. 


Mince very finely some cold roast meat or fowl and a small bit 
of bacon; season it with grated nutmeg and salt; moisten it with eream, 
and make it up into good-sized bails; dip them into yolks of eggs beaten 
up, and then into finely-grated bread. Bake them in an oven, or fry of a 
light brown colour. Before serving, drain them before a fire on the back 
ofa sieve. Garnish with fricd parsley. 


237. —Fricandellans. 


Mince about two pounds of tender lean beef and three-quarters of a 
ound of fresh sict; then pound till it is as smooth as a paste, and care- 
fully pick ont all the threads and sinews; add four well-hcaten egos, half 
a pint of rich cream, and as much grated and sifted bread as will make it 
sufficiently consistent to form into rolls resembling eorks; and scason 
with salt and pepper. Boil the corks in some good stock, or mm boiling 
water, or fry them. 
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288.—Forcemeat. 


Mince very finely the following ingredients :—Three ounces of fresh 
beef suet, one of fat bacon, three of raw or dressed veal, two of grated 
bread, a little grated lemon-peel, nutmeg, pepper, salt, and finely-minced 
parsley; mix all well together, and bind with the beaten yolks of eggs , 
make it into croquets or balls, the size of large nutmegs, and fry them in 
ghee or clarified beef dripping, or use it for stuffiug. 


289.—Forcemeat Balls 


May be made of pounded veal or mutton, minced beef suet or fat of veal, 
taking an equal quantity of meat, suet, and grated bread-crumbs; add a 
bit of fat bacon chop i season with salt, pepper, and grated nutmeg, 
aud mix all well together with the beaten yolk of an egg. 


290. — Another Way. 


To half a pound of beef or veal add half a pound of udder; mince and 
pound toa pulpina mortar; removeall gristicand parts uot pulped, and mix 
with it the finely-grated crumbs of a slice of stale bread, and a tablespoontul 
of finely-chopped parsley ; soften down the whole with some milk or gravy, 
theu add a teaspoonful of finely-pounded pepper and a teaspoonful of 
salt; rub down the whole well together, and add the whites and yolks of 
two raw eggs, well beaten np; make into balls. lf for soup, the size of 
the balls should be that of small nutmegs; if to garnish made dishes, 
make them iuto the size of large waluuts or of ordiuary croquets or 
rissoles. 


291.—Forcemeat Onions. 


Peel four or five large onions, scoop out the inside, fill them with 
forcemcat, and roast them in an oven. 
They may be served with roast turkey or fowl. 


e 292.—Forcemeat for Fish. 


Pick from the bones the meat of a large beckty, hilsa, or any sort 
of white fish; mince it finely, and add the same proportions of minted suct 
and grated bread, a few chopped oysters, and some boed parsley chopped; 
season with a little ounded onion, cayenne pepper, salt, nutmeg, 
and lemon-peel; mix all well together, and bind it with the well-beaten 
yolks of cggs; roll it into small balls, aud fry them. 


293.—_ Egg Balls. 


Grind down to a Pace or paste the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs ; 
add a teaspoonful of very finely sifted flour, some tender leaves of parsley, 
finely chopped, and a little white pepper aud salt; grind, and mix all well 
together with the yolk of a raw egg; roll iuto small balls, and boil for two 
or three minutes, 


294.—Brain Cakes. 


Having i Provi boiled down the brains, bruise them, and add a 
teaspoonful of finely-sifted flour, some grated nutmeg, pepper, and salt, 
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. 
and a raw egg; then roll out like pieerust to the thickness of a rupee, 
punch out cakes of the size of Spanish dollars, and fry them. 


295.— Another Way. 


Take the brains and remove any veins, &e. ; chop well with a knife, 
add salt, nutmeg, and pepper, a little raw egg, and fiour enough to make 
them stick together; mix well, make into cakes about the size of the 
top of liqueur glasses, and fry them brown on both sides. 


296.—Sauce for Salads. 


Bruise down when quite cold the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, and 
rub into them half a teaspoonful of pepper, one of salt and one table- 
spoonful of sugar, with two to three teaspoonfuls of prepared mustard. 
v hen well rubbed together, add very gradually four tablespooufuls of 
oil, stirring it the whole while; when well mixed add a dessertspoonful 
of Lee aud Perrin’s Worcestershire sauce, one tablespoonful and a half 
of white wine vinegar, and a dessertspoonful of tarragon vinegar. 

If the sauce be required thicker than usual, take etther a larger 
number ol eggs or a teaspoonful or a dessertspoonful of corn or other 
flour ; put it into a cup, pour over it tlıc quautity of vinegar preseribed 
above, place the cup 1u a saucepau of boiling water over the fire, and 
stir until the vinegar thickens to the desired consistency; then mix it 
gradually into the preparation of eggs, oil, de. 


297.—Sauce for Lobster Salad. 


Observe all the directions given in the foregoing recipe, adding to the 
yolks of the hard-boiled eggs some of the spawn or red coral of the 
obsters and a dash of essence of anchovy. Omit the sugar, and 
instead of the Worcestershire sauce substitute mushroom catsup and 
Indian tapp sauce. < 


298.—Excellent Fish Sauce. 


Wash and bone two anchovies, and rub them upin a mortar with a 
quarter of a pound of butter and half a teaspooniul of flour. Put these 
into a small saucepan; then add to the yolks of three eggs well beaten 
up, two tablespoontuls of tarragon vinegar, a small bunch of sweet herbs, 
consisting of parsley, green onions, aud a bay-leaf, aud a little salt, pepper, 
aid nutmeg ; stir these over the fire uutil the sauce is thick, but be 
careful not to let it boil, or it will burn. Serve w In a sauce-tureeu. 


299. —Sauce for Boiled Mutton or Boiled Brisket of 
Beef. 


Warm a saucepan, and melt in it two chittaeks or four ounces of butter 
free of water; fry in it a tablespoonlul of finely-sliced onions; when half 
browned, put in gradually two tablespoonfuls of finely-silted flonr, taking 
care to keep stirrmg it the whole time ; then add gradually cight ehittacks 
or sixteen ouuces of pure milk, and lastly two wineglasses of viuegar, 
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with finely-pounded white pepper and salt to taste. This sauce is 
without its equal. 


300.—Fresh Tomato Gravy Sauce for Made Dishes. 


Take forty tomatoes (halved), some soup herbs, and salt; boil them in 
a little stock; strain through a sieve, replace on the fire, and thieken 
with the addition, more or less, of a dessertspoonful of arrowroot or 
eorn or other flour, to obtain any required consisteney; finally add a 
teaspoonful of good English viuegar; if a sharper gravy sauce be de- 
sired, instead of the vinegar add either a dessertspoonful of tapp sauee 
or a teaspoonful of chili vinegar. 


301.—Tapp Sauce Gravy for Made Dishes. 


Thieken a good seasoned stoek with arrowroot or eorn-fonr; add to 
every cup of the thiekened stoek a tablespoonful of tapp sauee. Pour ıt 
while hot over chieken, veal, beef, or prawn eutlets, or other made 
dishes. 

302.—Sauce for Cucumber Salad. 


Shee into a soup-plate two large Patna onions and a eouple of fresh 
chilies ; spriukle over with grouud pepper aud a little salt; then add 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and allow to stand for two or three hours 
before adding to it the slieed cuenmbers. ‘This sauce is also used ocea- 
sionally for lobster and prawn salads. 


303.—Parsley Sauca. 


Piek, clean, and minee fine some fresh green crisp parsley, and put it into 
a tureen with a tablespoonful of chopped capers and a teaspoonful 
of good English vinegar. Fry to a nice light brown a dessertspoonful of 
eurry onions in two ehittacks or fonr ounees of butter, free of water; add 
a cup of good white stoek, free of fat, and thieken with erumb of stale 
bread finely grated, a teaspoonful of salt, and a little pepper; allow 
to simmer until of a suflieient eonsisteney ; then pour it over the mineed 
parsley aud capers; mix well together, and it is rcady for use. 


304.—Onion Sauce. 


Clean and boil six or eight good Patna onions ; allow the water to 
drain away ; fry to a light brown eolonr, in two elrittacks or four ounees 
of butter, free of r, a dessertspoonful of finely-sliced eurry onions ; 
then gradually mıx Mto it a tablespoonful of finely-sifted flour and half a 
scer of milk, taking care through the whole operation to kee stirring the 
sauce to prevent its lumping; add a teaspoonful of salt and a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of pepper; last ofall add the boiled onions, and in a few 


mmutes the sauee will be ready. 
305,— White Onion Sauco. 


Peel and cut in halves eight large and perfeetly sound white Patua 
onions, and steep them in water for half an hour; then boil them until 
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quite tender ; drain them of all water; then chop and bruise them fine, and 
et them into a saucepan, with half a Mitac: or one ounce of butter, 
ialf a teaspoonful of salt, and some milk; put the mixture over a brisk 
fire, and kcep stirring till it boils; then nik the whole through a sieve; 
alter which add sufficient milk to make the sauce of the consistency 
required. Plis is a favourite sauce for boiled mutton, over which some 
occasionally strew a tablespoonful of capers. 


306.—Brown Onion Sauce for Gravy. 


Heat one chittack or two ounces of butter, free of water, in which fry 
to a light brown half a dozen well-selected white Patna onions finely 
sliced; then stir into it gradually half a chittack or one ounce of flour ; 
add a little stock and some pepper and salt, boil up for a few minutes, 
strain through a sieve, and then add a tablespoonful of port winc, and the 
same of mushroom catsup. Lemon-juice or vinegar may be added if a 
sharper gravy be required. 


307.—Sauce for Boiled Beef. 


Mince a large onion, parboil it, and drain off the water ; put the onion 
into a saucepan, with a tablespoonful of finely-chopped parsley, some good 
gravy, and one ounce of butter dredged with a little flour; let it boil 
nearly ten minutes, and add a spoonful of cut capers. The sauce must 
be thoroughly heated before being served up. 


308.—Sauce for any kind of Meat. 


Take three tablespoonfuls of gravy, two of vinegar, a blade of mace, a 
little pepper and salt, and a large onion sliced; boil and strain. 


309.—Lobster Sauce. 


Pound very finely the spawn of a lobster, rub it through a sieve, mix it 
with a quarter of a pound of melted butter, and then add the meat of the 
lobster cut into small bits. Make it quite hot, but do not allow it to 
boil. 


310.—Oyster Sauce. 


Beard and scald the oysters; strain the liquor, and thicken it with 
a little flour and butter; squeeze in a hittle lemon-juice, and add three 
tablespoontuls of cream. Heat it well, but do not let it boil. 


311.—Sauce for Roast Beef. 


Mix well together a large tablespoonful of finely-grated horseradish, 
a dessertspoontnl of made mustard, and half a dessertspoonful of brown 
sugar; then add vinegar till it be as thick as made mustard. Serve ma 
sauce-turecn, 
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312.—To make a Quart Bottle of Fish or Meat Sauce. 


To half a bottle of vincgar put one ounce of cayenne, two cloves 
of garlic, one tablespoonful of soy, two of walnut, and two of mushroom 
catsup. Let it stand six days, shaking it frequently ; then add the 
remaining half of the bottle of vinegar, let it stand another week, strain, 
and put it into small bottles. 


313.—Pink Sauce for Fish. 


Put info a pan, or wide-mouthed jar, one quart of good vinegar, half a 
pint of port wine, half an ounce of cayenne, one large tahlespoonful of 
walnut catsup, two of anchovy liquor, a quarter of an ounce of coehineal, 
and six cloves of garlic. Let it remain forty hours, stirrmg it two or 
pares times a day; runit through a flaunel bag, and put it into half-pint 

ottles. 


314.—Bread Sauce, 


Boil in a pint of water the crumb of a French roll or of a slice of 
read, a minced onion, and some whole pepper; when the onion is 
tender drain off the water, pick out the peppercorns, aud rub the bread 
through a sieve ; then put it into a saucepan, with a gill of cream, a bit 
of butter, and a little salt; stir it till it boils, and serve in a sauce- 
tureen, 


315.—Apple Sauce. 


Pare, core, and slice some apples; boil them in water with a bit of 
lemon-pecl ; when tender, mash them; add to them a bit of butter the 
size of a walnut, and some brown sugar. Hcat, and serve ina sauce- 
turecn. 


316.—Egg Sauce. 


Boil three or four eggs about a quarter of an hour; put them into cold 
water, take off the shells, cut three of the whites and four yolks in small 
pieces, mix them with melted butter, and heat it well. 


317.—Shrimp Sauce. 


Pick some shrimps niccly from the shell, put them into melted butter, 
and add a tablespoonful of lemon pickle and vinegar ; heat it. 


318.—Mint Sauce. 


Pick and wash some green mint; add, when minced, a tablespoonful 
of the young leaves to four of vinegar, and put it into a saucc-turcen, 
with a teaspoonful of brown sugar. 


319.—Pudding Sauce. 


Mix with half a pint of melted butter two wiucglasses of sherry and 
a tablespoonful of pounded loaf sugar ; make it quite hot, aud serve in a 
saucc-turcen, with grated nutmeg ou the top . 
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320.—Parsley and Butter. 


Pick and wash clean a large bunch of parsley, tic it up, and boil it for 
a few minutes in water; dram aud chop ìt very finely, add some melted 
Butter, and make it quite hot. It is better to be made thick with 
parsley. 


321.—Melted Butter. 


Dust a little flour over a quarter of a pound of butter, and put it into a 
saucepan, with about a wineglass of water; stir it one way constantly 
till it is melted, and let it just boil; a round woodeu stick is the best 
thing to stir butter with in melting. If the butter is to be melted with 
cream, use the same proportion as of water, but no flour; stir it con- 
stantly, and heat it thoroughly, but do not let it boil. 


322,—French Melted Butter. 


Mix in a stewpan, with a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, a table- 
spoonful of flour, a little salt, half a gill of water, half a spoonful of white 
vinegar, and a litttle grated nutmeg. Put it ou the fire, stir it, and let it 
thicken, but do not allow it to boil, lest it should taste of the flour. 


323.—Stufiing for Hare or Kid. 


Parboil the liver, and mince it ; add an equal quantity of grated bread, 
donble the quantity of fat bacon chopped, aud a bit of butter the size of 
a walnut. Season with pepper, salt, nutmeg, chopped lemon thyme, and 
parsley; bind with au egg beaten. 


324.—Stuffing peculiar for Fowls only. 


Take four boiled potatoes; break them into pieces while hot, and add 
a chittack or two ounces of butter free of water, some pepper and salt, 
a little grated bread-crumb, aud some eight or ten olives stoned, and eut 
or chopped small; the quantity of potatoes and bread-crumb may be 
increased or decreased according to the size of the fowl or number of 
fowls to be stuffed; moisten with a little stock or gravy before stuffing 
the fowls. 


325.—Stuffing for Roast Pig, Roast Kid, Fillets of 
Veal, and Duck. 


Break up, det not mash, six boiled potatoes with ouc chittack or two 
ounces of butter free of water; cut into fine slices two white Patma 
onions, take a little finely-chopped suct, finely-grated crumbs of a slice 
of stale bread. a teaspoonful of ground pepper, a teaspoonful of salt, all 
kinds of soup herbs, and a dessertspoontul of tomato or tapp sauce, add 
a little of the stock or gravy of the giblets, &c., and stuff the pig, kid, or 
bird. The quantity of potatoes may be iucrcascd or decreased aeeording 
to the size of the roast to be stulled. | 

N.B.— The liver ınay be cut up or minced, aud added to the stufüng. 
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326.—Stuffing for Boiled Turkey, Goose, or Duck. 


Mince a quarter of a pound of beef suet, and grate fiue the crumb ofa 
thick slice of stale bread; add a good quantity of soup herb, finely 
sliced and chopped Patua onions, ‘Jemon-peel, some grated nutmeg, a 
teaspoonful of white pepper, a teaspoonful of salt, half a dozen oysters, 
aud au anchovy, or in the absence of anchovies a little minced ham or 
tongue; melt down one chitiack or two ounces of butter; then throw 
in the above ingredients and warm up well; moisten with stock, and then 
stuff the bird, 


327. —Stufing for Roast Duck. 


Slice into fine loug strips or ribbons as much of the heart or inside of a 
young tender cabbage as will suffice for stuffing ; wash and dry it through 
a colander, and shake it up ina napkin, without crushing or destroying the 
crispness of the leaves; take for the stuffing as much only as will suflice 
to stuff the number of ducks intended to be dressed; add for each duck 
a teaspoonful of finely-pounded pepper, and oue of salt, with three cloves 
of garlick, and two chittacks or four ounces of butter free of water; stuff 
your birds and bake or roast as you please. 


328.—Stuffing for Roast Turkey or Goose. 


Break, blanch, and slice up very fine twenty-five Barcclona nuts aud 
a dozen Jordan almonds, and set aside; fry, in two chittacks or four 
ounces of butter free of water, four tablespoonfuls of finely-sliced onicns ; 
add to it one dozen oysters, half a dozen boiled potatoes broken up 
small, but not mashed, a pork or beef sausage broken up small, the rind 
of a fresh lemon finely sliced and chopped, the crumb of a slice of stale 
bread grated fine, some garden herbs, grated nutmeg, plenty of finely - 
pounded pepper, and salt to taste; then add the sliced nuts, and as much 
stoek as will cover the whole of the mixture, and allow it to simmer over 
a slow fire until it is reduced to the consistency of stuffing; next add 
the juice of a lemon anda little mushroom catsup and port wiue, and stuff 
the bird, after fixing the stuffing with an egg. 


329.—Jelly for Cooked Birds, Meats, or Made Dishes. 


Boil down eight calves’-feet, with some pepper and salt, two onions, a 
head of celery, and two carrots, in threc or four quarts of water, accord- 
ing to the quantity of jelly required; when perfectly boiled down stram 
it lightly without bruising the onions or carrots ; let it cool, and remove 
all the fat; then, with a dozen cloves and the juice and rind of a 
lemon, hoi) it again, adding a tablespoonful of soy or any other dark- 
coloured, rich, and well-flavoured saucc; beat up to a light froth the 
whites of four eggs, and clear the soup or jelly; add a wineglass of 
brown sherry, and run or drip it throngh flannel. Pour what you require 
over the ready cooked or dressed meat into moulds, and let the rest. cool 
in some large flat dish, and cut it up small for garnishing the meat ox 
bird when served up. 
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INDIAN PICKLES, CHUTNEES, SAUCES, ere. 


330.—Love-apple or Tomato Sauce. 


Ingredients :—Five hundred tomatoes; two ponnds of grecn ginger, 
gronnd fine ; a pound and a half of garlie, gronnd fine; one ponnd of 
chilies, ground fine; one pound of salt; three pounds of tamarinds; and 
three qnarts of vinegar. 

Steep the tamarinds for twelve hours in a qnart of the vinegar; strain 
them throngh a steve, rejeeting the stones, and add the other two quarts 
of vinegar, all the gronnd condiments, and salt; break the tomatoes into 
the mixture, and boil the whole, stirring it all the time until it thickens ; 
remove it from the fire, and when cold strain it earefully and bottle the 
liquid, whieh is the sauce. 


331.—'Pomato or Love-apple Chutnee. 


Ingredients :—Two hundred large mpe love-apples, fonr onnees of 
raisins, seven ounees of salt, fonr onnees of sngar, eight ounees of 
chilies, finely slieed, fonr ounees of gronnd garlie, and seven ounces of 
ground mnstard-seed. 

Parboil the tomatoes in a qnart of vinegar, add the other ingredients, 
and allow the whole to stand for ten to twelve hours; then boil it for 
twenty to thirty minntes over a slow fire; when cold, bottle it. 


332.—Tapp Sauce. 


Ingredients :—Three seers or six pourfds of peeled and slieed mangoes, 
two ponnds of ground raisins, a pound of ground garlie, half a pound of 
ground ehilies, a ponnd and a half of ground ginger, a pound of 
sugar, two pounds of salt, a qnart of lime-Juice, and six quarts of 
vinegar. 

Mix all the above well together, put it into stone Jars, and expose it to the 
sun for twenty days or a month, after whieh drain away the liquid, whieh 
is n sauee; boil it for ten to fifteen minutes, and when eold bottle and 
eork it. 


333.—Sweet Chutnee. 


The refuse of the tapp sanee makes an excellent ehutnee with the ad- 
dition of some thiek syrup, a few dried dates, a few more whole raisins, 
and some hot spiees. Put the whole into a pan and let it simmer for a 
quarter of an honr, or until the syrup is absorbed and the chutnee 
redueed to a proper eonsistency ; when eool, bottle, and cork it well 
down. 


334.— Another Way. 


Ingredients :—Two lnndred green mangoes, peeled and sliecd, four 
pounds of salt, three pounds of ground garlie, three ponnds of ground 
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ginger, one pound of chilies, finely sliced, four pounds of raisins, 
half a dozeu bay-leaves, eight pounds of sugar, and four quarts of 
vinegar. 

Make all the sugar iuto a syrup with two quarts of the vinegar, in 
which the sliced mangoes must be boiled ; wheu half done, throw in the 
other ingredients, and mix up well; last of all, add the remammg two 
quarts of vinegar, and when the chutnee begins to thickeu remove it 
from the fire; let it cool, and theu bottle it. 


335—Sweet Mango Chutnee. 


Ingredients :—A hundred green mangoes, peeled and sliced, two seers 
of tamarinds stoned, the syrup of six pounds of sugar boiled im three 
quarts of vinegar, one tablespoonful of finely-pounded cimnamon, two 
pounds of salt, two pounds of sliced ginger, two pouuds of cleaned and 
picked raisins, three quarts of vinegar, and one dessertspoonful of grated 
nutineg. 

Peel the mangoes, cut them into fiue slices, and steep them in salt for 
thirty-six hours; draiuaway the salt water, and boil themin the three quarts 
of vinegar ; when cool, remove them into a preserving-pan, mix in all the 
condiments and other ingredieuts, and allow the whole to simmer for half 
an hour, pouring in the syrup gradually, and mixing all the time, until 
the vinegur and syrup have been absorbed, and the chutnee has 
Dei the desired cousistency; bottle and cork when perfectly 
cold. 


336.—Hot Sweet Mango Chutnee. 


Ingredients :—A hundred grecn mangoes, the syrup of four pounds of 
sugar and three quarts of vinegar, four pounds of tamarinds, stoned aud 
strained, three quarts of vinegar, eight or ten bay-leaves, one pound of 
ground chilies, two pounds of sliced ginger, oue pound of cloves of 
garlic, one pound of raisius, and two pounds of salt. 

Peci and cut the mangues into fine slices, and steep them in salt fo. 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours; remove the mangoes from the sait 
water, and boil them in three quarts of vinegar; when quite cool, lay 
them In a preserving-pan, sprinkle over them the remaining salt, add all 
the eondiments, tamarinds, raisins, &c., and allow the whole to simmer 
for half an hour, stirring all the time, with the syrup. It should uot be 
bottled until quite cold. 


337. —Tamarind Chutnee. 


Ingredients :—Four pounds of ripe tamarinds without the stones, a 
quarter of a pound cach of ground chilies, ginger, and earlic, two 
ounces of ground cinnamon, half a pound of picked currants, half a 
pouud of raisins (the small Cabool are the hest), two pounds of soft 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of salt, and a quart of vinegar. 

Put the whole into a glazed earthen preserving-pan, pour over it a 
quart of vinegar or syrup, or as much as will cutirely cover the mixture, 
and mix all well together; ten allow it to simmer over a auick fire 
until tle vinegar or syrup is R and the chutuec thickened to the 
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Les consistency ; it must be stirred during the whole time it is on 
ie fire. 

N.B.—The two pounds of sugar and the quart of vincgar may be 
made into syrup or used separately. 


335.—Cussoondee. 


Peel and slice fine a hundred grecn mangoes, stcep them in salt for 
twelve hours, then put them under a heavy pressure for two hours, aud 
drain away all the water; then mix with them half a pound each of 
ground chilies, ginger, and garlic, half a pound of bruised mustard-sced, 
two pounds of tamarinds without the stones, and some salt ; when the 
whole is Pioro e mixed, pour over it as much warmed or cooked 
mustard oil as will entirely cover it, aud cook it for ten to fifteen 
minutes over a brisk fire; when cold bottle it, taking care that it is kept 
ago! inches well under the oil, and that it is well corked, or it will 
spoll. 


339. —Mango Amehoor. 


Peel and quarter some green mangoes ; sprinkle with salt, and expose 
them to the sun until they begin to dry up; theu rub them with dry 
pounded turmeric, chilies, and dry ginger; sprinkle more salt, aud expose 
them to the sun again, until they are quite dried up, when they may be 
bottled and kept for use. 


340.—Pickled Cabbage. 


Quarter a full-sized cabbage, keep it in salt for forty-cight hours, and 
then drain away all the water. Prepare a pickle or brine of salt and 
water in the proportion of eight ounces of salt to twenty-four ounces of 
water, and boil it with half an ounce each of peppercorns aud bay-leaves; 
pack the cabbage loose in a wide-mouthed stone jar, and pour over it the 
cold pickle or brine, which should have been boiled the day before. Care 
must be taken to keep the mouth of the jar always airtight, or the 
cabbage will rot. When required for nse, take out as much as will be 
required, steep it in fresh cold water for an hour or two, and then boil it 
the same as fresh cabbage. 


341.—Red Cabbage Pickle. 


Slice the cabbage, and sprinkle salt over each layer; after twenty-four 
hours remove it intoa di and allow all the salt water to drain : 
then put the cabbage into a pan, pour in suffieient boiling viuegar to cover 
it, and add a few slices of red bectroot; when cold, put it iuto glass 
bottles aud cork down. 


342.—Red Cauliflower Pickle. 


This is a very uncommon pickle, and looks particularly pretty in white 
bottles. Cut the cauliflower into pieces of ua sizes, sprinkle with salt, 
and place it in the sun for a couple of days. Make a syrup of vinegar and 
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sugar : to every quart of vinegar put a quarter of a pound of sugar, a few 
stieks of einnamon, and as much sliced or bruised and pouuded red beet 
as will give the vinegar a deep red colour, When all the salt water has 
drained away, put the cauliflower into a pan, aud pour over it the boiling- 
hot vinegar or syrup through a fiue sieve, in order to leave behind the 
sticks of cinnamon aud fibres of the beetroot; when cold, put the pickle 
into nice white bottles aud cork. 


343.—Patna or Bombay Onion Pickle. 


According to the size and number of bottles, take the small or button 
ouions; remove the outer eoat, wash and dry them thoroughly, throw 
them into a pan with some vinegar, and parboil them; set the vinegar 
aside, after filtering it, for shrimp, cueumber, and other salads, or for the 
preparation of mustard. Put the parboiled onions when eold into wide- 
mouthed bottles, laying them alternately with fresh red elulies, a few 
black peppercorns, some finely-sliced green ginger, and a little salt. Fill 
the bottles with vinegar, and cork them. 


344.—Mangoes Pickled Whole. 


Peel and divide some large sized mangoes sufficiently to admit of the 
stones being easily extracted ; rub them over with salt, and expose them 
to the sun for two or three days; then dry them with a napkin, and stuff 
each mango with a few eloves of garlie, finely-slieed elilies and ginger, 
some eullungee seeds, a clove or two, and a stiek or two of einuamon; 
tie them securely with strong sewing cotton, and put them iuto bottles, 
with vinegar sufficient to cover them; eork the bottles well, and expose 
them to the sun for fifteeu to twenty days. The pickle will be ready for 
use in three or four months. 

To prevent the pickle spoiling, it is not unusual to pour a tablespoon- 
ful or two of mustard oil over it when in the bottle. 


345.—Sweet Mango Pickle. 


Peel and quarter a hundred green mangoes, and steep them in salt for 
thirty-six hours ; drain off the salt water, wipe the mangoes dry, and put 
them into a preserving-pan, with a scer or two pounds of sliced ginger, 
and half a seer of ehilies finely sliced ; pour in a syrup made of sugar 
and vinegar (half a secr of the former to two quarts of the latter), 
o Lan the whole to simmer for ten to fifteen minutes ; bottle when 
quite eold. 


346 —Long Plum Pickle. 


Take the long plums, or what the natives call nar kollee bhyar ; 
remove the nee and keep them in salt in the sun for a day or two; drain 
away the salt water, and put them into bottles, in layers alternately with 
fresh ehilies, cloves of garlie, ginger finely slieed, and peppereorns; add 
a little more salt, and pour In as mueh vinegar as will eover the whole ; 
cork and expose to the sun for filteen to twenty days. This is one of the 
most delicious of Indian piekles; it will not be fit for use until the vlums 
have piekled for six months. i 
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347.—Sweet Long Plum Pickle 


Js made in every respect according to the foregoing recipe, with the addi- 
tion of a syrup in the proportion of a quarter of a pound of sugar to every 
quart of vinegar, and a few sticks of cinnamon. 


348.—Round Plum Pickle. 


Get the perfectly ripe fruit, which the natives call cool ; put them into a 
damp cloth, and roll them about to free them of dust; sprinkle them 
well with salt, and stand them in the sun for three or four days; then 
drain away all the water, and bottle the plums alternately with cloves of 
garlic, green or fresh red chilics, sliced ginger, peppercorns, and ground 
mustard-sced ; add a little salt, fill up the bottles with vinegar, and cok, 
and expose them to the sun for fifteen to twenty days. 


349.—Round Plum Pickle with Mustard Oil 


Ts made like the above, the only difference heing that some mustard oil 
is poured over the vinegar, and allowed to float about an eighth of an 
inch thick over the surface. 


350.—Dry Fruit Pickle. 


This is the pickle of all pickles. Take equal quantities of “dry dates,” 
called the shawarah, khobanee, or Arabian apricots ; allobhokara, a species 
of Arabian plum or damson; English prunes, rather of the dry sort; and 
Normandy dry pippins. Wash and clean them thoroughly, particularly 
the Arabian dry fruits, which are very dirty, and dry them well in the 
sun. Stew the dry dates for ten to fifteen minutes, cut them up into 
rings, and throw away the stones. Make a syrup of good French vinegar, 
in the proportion of a quarter of a pound of good clean sugar to a quart 
of French vinegar. After quartering the pippins, arrange them and the 
other fruit in a wide-moutked bottle in alternate layers, with finely-sliced 
giuger, peppercorns, sticks of cinnamon, and small sprinklings of salt; 
then pour over the whole as much of the vincgar syrup as will entirely 
cover the fruit ; cork the bottle well down, expose it in the sun for a few 
days, and it will be fit for use in a month. 


351.—Green Mint Vinegar. 


Put into a wide-mouthed bottle enough fresh, clean mint-lcaves to fill 
it loosely, and fill it up with good vinegar. After it has beeu Soa, 
close for two or three wecks, pour off the vinegar clear into another 
bottle, and kecp it well corked for usc. Serve with lamb or kid when 
fresh mint cannot be obtained. 


352.— Another Way. 


Fill a wide mouthed bottle with fresh, full-grown, green mint-leaves ; 
pour in a quart of vinegar; after ten or fifteen days strain away the 
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* liquor, and re-fill the bottle with fresh leaves; pour back the liquor, and 
after it has steeped for ten or fifteen days longer, strain and bottle for 
use as required. 


353-—Horseradish Vinegar 


To three ounces of finely-scraped horseradish add a quart of vinegar 
and a drachm of cayenne, some black pepper and celery-seeds, and one 
ounce of bruised onions; after eight or ten days filter the vinegar, which 
will serve as an excellent relish for cold beef, salads, &c., and for the 
preparation of mustard. 


354.—Chili Vinegar. 


Pick, clean, and put into a glass-stoppered bottle one chittack or two 
ounces of birds”-eye chilies, and pour over them a pint and half of the 
best vinegar; alter a month’s time filfer through blotting-paper a pint 
of the vinegar; add to what remains half a pint more of vinegar, and 
expose it to the sun for a few days, when the sccond portion will also be 
ready for use. 


355.—Essence of Chilies. 


Pick one chittack or two ounces of the best dried Patna chilies; ex- 
pose them toa hot sun for an hour; then pound them to as fine a powder 
as possible; put the powder iuto a stoppered bottle with a teaspoonful 
of salt, pour over it as much vinegar only as will form a limp paste, and 
expose it to the sun for a few days; then pass it through muslin, adding 
to it as much more vinegar as will reduce it to the consistency of some 
thick sauce. m 


356.—To Preserve Lime-juice 


Squeeze and strain a pint of lime-juice ; put into a basin one pound os 
double-refined sugar fincly pounded and sifted, add the lime-juice, and 
stir it with a silver spoon till the sugar is perfectly dissolved. Bottle 
it, and cork it tightly ; seal the cork, or tic bladder over it, and keep it 
in a dry, cool place. 


357-—To Purify Lime-juice. 


To a quart of strained lime-juice add an ounce of well-burnt and finely- 
pounded animal charcoal; in twelve hours filter it through blotting- 
paper, and put it into small phials; cork these tightly, and kcep them in 
a cool place; a thick crust will form beneath the corks, and the mucilage 
will fall to the bottom. 


358.—Green Mint-juice. 


If for immediate use, extract it with water, but if required to keep for 
a few days, take brandy for the purpose. Pick and clean half a dozen 
large stalks of good fresh mint, and pound the leaves in a mortar with 
a dessertspoonful of water, or with brandy; then put them into muslin 
and squceze out all the liquor. Juice may be extracted a second time 
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by a little more water or brandy being added, and the leaves rebruiscd 
and pressed through muslin, 


359.— Green Ginger-juice 
Is extracted in the same manner as minf-juicc. 


360.—Juice of Onions and Garlick 


Ts extracted by pounding the condiment in a mortar with a little water. 
and squeczing the juice through musli. 


361.—Mustard. 


There are various ways of preparing mustard for the table, each with 
its admirers, yet in nine houses out of ten it is often so exeerably done 
as to mar the best dinner, through the loss of its piquancy aud pungency. 
Be the quantity ever so small, it should never be prepared in a cup, but 
in a soup or other deep plate. The dry mustard, with a little salt, should 
first be well rubbed down with the back of a spoon; the water, vinegar, 
or other liquid should then be gradually added, and mixed rently until 
the required consistency has been obtained; it should then be mixed 
briskly, turning the spoon one way only, and in a few minutes the 
pungency of the mustard will tell on the eyes; put it immediately into 
the mustard-pot, azd cork it, removing the cork only when the mustard 
is required for use. lt is a mistake to suppose that the little silver or 
plated lid to a mustard-pot is intended, or is sufficient, to preserve the 
piquaucy and pungency of the condiment. The practice which prevails 
in some houses of allowing the spoon to remaiu immersed in the mustard, 
which has probably beeu prepared with viuegar, the spoon perhaps being 
a plated one, is very objectionable. 

It is scarcely uecessary to give any further instructions, excepting that 
hot water should not be used. Some like mustard prepared simply with 
water; others prefer weak vinegar and water. It 1s also prepared with 
plain vinegar, with tarragon vinegar, with vinegar taken from pickles and 
capers, and with onion and garlick juice. The best. mustard for roast 
beef is that prepared with horseradish ; the most delicate flavoured is 
that made with tarragon vinegar, or vinegar taken from capers, 
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INDIAN PRESERVES, JAMS, JELLIES, AND 
MARMALADEN. 


HINTS ABOUT THE MAKING OF PRESERVES. 


Ir is not generally known that boiling fruit a long time without T 
in an open preserving-pan, and skimming it well, is a very economic 
way, as the whole of the scum rises from the fruit, and boiling 
without a cover allows the evaporation of all the watery particles. 
Preserves boiled in this way keep firm and well-flavoured. Jam made as 
above, with the addition of a quarter of a pound of good pure sugar to 
every pound of fruit, is exeellent. 


362.—To Detect Adulteration of Sugar. 


The adulteration of brown sugar may be detected by dissolving a little 
in a glass of clear water: if sand or any similar substance be present, it 
will after a while fall to the bottom of the glass. If white sugar, 
adulterated with flour, chalk, or other similar substances, be dissolved in 
clear water, the latter will become opaque or discoloured, and a sediment 
will be formed at the bottom of the glass. 


363.—White Syrup. 


Put a quart of water over the fire in a well-tinned and clean copper 
stewpan ; when on the boil, drop into it lump by lump one pound of the 
best loaf sugar; let it well boil up, and after all the sugar is thoroughly 


dissolved, pour it mto a broad dish to cool. When cold it is fit for 
use. 


364.— Brown Syrup. 


Take a pound of brown sugar-candy called mzsseree, and prepare the 
syrup as directed above. After all the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, 
strain 1t through a sheet of stout blotting-paper spread on muslin, and 
allow the syrup to drip into a broad dish. Use it when quite cold. 


365.—To Clarify Sugar. 


To every three pounds of loaf sugar allow the beaten white of one 
egg and a pint and a half of water ; break the sugar small, put it into a 
mcely cleaned brass pan, and pour the water over it; let it stand some 
time before it be put upon the fire; then add the beaten white of the 
egg, stir till the sugar be entirely dissolved, and when it boils up pour in 
a quarter of a pint of cold water, and let it boil up.a second time; then 
remove lt from the fire and let it settle for fifteen minutes; carefully 
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take off all the scum, put it again on the fire, and boil till sufficiently 
thick, or, if required, till candy high: in order to ascertain this, drop a 
little from a spoou into a eup of cold water, and if it become quite hard, 
1t 18 sulliciently done; or dip the handle of a wooden spoon into the 
sugar, plunge it into cold water, and draw off the sugar which adheres ; 
if the sugar be hard and snaps, the fruit to be preserved must be instantly 
put in and boiled, 


366.—Capillaire. 


To a quart of water add three pounds of lump sugar, one pound of 
soft sugar, and the whites aud yolks of two eggs well beaten up; boil it 
gently, and skim well; on the scum ceasing to rise, remove the pan from 
the fire, add two ounces of the best orange-flower water, aud straiu 
through flannel. 


367.—Ceylon Moss, Seaweed, and Iceland Moss 
Preserves. 


Steep the moss or weed for two or three days in fresh water, changing 
the water two or three times a day; wash it well once before boiling 
it; to every seer or two pounds of the weed add a wineglassful of the 
best vinegar ; allow it to simmer over a gentle fire until it thickens, so as 
to congeal in a glass; then strain the moss or weed through a towel, 
pour the liquid into clarified sugar or syrup, and boil them together for half 
an hour; pour the jelly into large wide dishes, and when quite cold cut it 
into eakes, If desired, the jelly may be coloured or tinted with eochi- 
neal, 


368.—Guava Jelly. 


Select ripe guavas, and as they are peeled and quartered throw them 
into a large bowl of fresh clean water; then boil them in as much other 
clean water as will only cover the fruit, and when perfectly tender, so as 
to dissolve to the touch, strain through a fine sieve or towel without 
breaking or pressing the fruit, and allow it to drip through for twelve to 
eighteen or twenty-four hours if necessary. Put the juice on the fire again 
without a cover to the DUE Dan ; boil and skim well; add gradually 
good elean sugar to your taste ; when nearly done, add lime-juice in the 

roportion of ten large juicy limes to every hundred guavas ; after it has 
Batted until no more scum rises, and the jelly is quite clear, pour it while 
the jelly is warmı iuto glass or stone jars, and cork them down when 
quite cold. A hundred guavas will give two to two and a half jars of 
jelly, and will take from two to two and a half hours’ cooking or boiling. 


369.— Guava Cheese. 


After all the water or juice has drained from the guavas boiled for 
jelly, pass the fruit or pulp through a sieve, rejecting the seeds; add 
atte wise and sugar to taste, and boil over a slow fire to a consistency 
stiff cnongh for it to remain unmoved in a spoon; rub a little butter ma 
mould, fill it with the cheese while hot, and place it in a heat, or in an 
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expiriug oven, to dry; the colour may be improved with the aid of 
eochineal, 


370.—Mango Jelly. 


Peel and stone a hundred greeu mangoes, and cut eaeh into four, 
throwing them as they are ready into a solution of weak lime-water, 
strained of all sediment. When all have been peeled and stoned, remove 
them into a large vessel, pour in as much eold water as will eutirely 
cover them, and boil them until they are quite dissolved ; then earefully 
strain the fiquid without pressing the fruit, and let it drip all night. 
Boil the juice again in an opeu preserving-pan, and eut away the seum 
as it rises ; then add gradually good clean white sugar until it is sweet- 
ened to taste; eontiuue to boil steadily until the seum has eeased to 
rise, aud the jelly is quite elear and transparent; allow some of it to 
drop ona plate and cool; if it eongeals, remove the pan and fill the 
bottles while the jelly is slightly warm, and eork down when quite cold. 


371.—Mango Marmalade. 


Pass through a sieve the T of the mangoes whieh had been boiled 
for jelly; add plenty of elean white sugar, without quite destroyiug the 
ne of the fruit; boil it over a slow fire until it aequires the thiekness 
of guava cheese, and bottle while it is yet warm. 

N.B.—This marmalade is well adapted for rolly-polly puddings, tarts, 
mango fool, aud the preparation of sauces for boiled goose, dueks, &c. 


372.—Green Mango Preserve. 


Seleet mangoes slightly under the middling size, taking care that they 
are not bruised or injured in any way. Steep them in eleau water; 
grate the outer eoat, or peel very finely, so as to remove thoroughly a 
fine eoat of grecn from the surfaee; eut them suffieiently lengthways to 
extract the stones, and theu throw them into lime-water. Remove 
them into a copper preserving-pau with elean water, and parboil them, 
skimming them well; throw them into a sieve, and allow all the water 
to drain away; have a large quantity of good syrup prepared, allowing 
two pounds of sugar to every twenty-five mangoes ; throw the mangoes 
into the syrup, aud allow them to simmer; eut away the scum uutil 
the sugar ineliues to erystallize ; then remove the pan from the fire, and 

ut the preserve into wide-mouthed bottles ; before eorking them down, 
it will be neeessary to examine the syrup every two or three days, and if 
it be found that it is beeoming thin, it will have to be reboiled ; just as 
the boiling is about to be finished, the mangoes ought to be put into it 
to warm up; this precaution must be taken every time the syrup has 
been reboiled, until there is no further appearance of fermeutation; the 
bottles may then be securely eorkcd down, and the preserve will keep 
good for years. 


373:—Another Way. 


Pcel and stone good middling-sized green mangoes, and steep 
them in lime-water; parboil them in fresh water, and then in syrup 
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until it thickens; put them into bottles, and examine them daily; if any 
signs of fermentation appear, reboil the syrup, and put in the fruit at 
the end of the boiliug; the reboiling to be continued until the syrup has 
ceased to ferment. 

The difference between this and the foregoing preserve is only in 
appearance: the former will be of a greeuish tint, and the latter of a 
rich light brown. 

N.B.— Care must be taken to have plenty of syrup at the starting 
that at the end of the two or three Eh 
to cover the fruit. 


so 
oilings there may be enough left 


374.—Pine-apple Preserve. 


Take care that the pines are not green, nor yet quitc ripe; remove 
the peel, cutting it deeply, and then all the seeds and eyes; ent each 
pine into six slices, lay them iu a preserving-pan, and sprinkle over each 
ayer a good quantity of sugar, a few sticks of cinnamon, and a few bay- 
leaves, covering the uppermost layer with a larger quantity of sugar; 
allow them to simmer over a tolerably brisk fire until the sugar has all 
melted; then reduce the fire, and continue to simmer until the pines 
have quite changed colour and become tender ; remove them out of the 
syrup into a colander, and allow them to drain, but continue to boil the 
syrup with all that drops from the fruit until it has thickened; then 
return the fruit into the syrup and finish the boiling. Bottle when 
quite cool, but before corking them for good, ascertaiu the state of the 
syrup every two or three days; if it shows signs of fermentation 
remove it from the fruit and reboil it; this operation must be continued 
until the syrup has ceased to fermeut; the fruit is not to be reboiled, 
but only returned into the syrup when the boiling is about to be finished. 


375.— Another Way. 


Finish the preserve by boiling the sliced pines and sugar together 
until the fruit has become of quite a dark colour, and the syrup so thick 
that it is uot likely to ferment. There is, however, the objectiou to this 
method that the fruit becomes more or less leathery, aud is not mellow 
like that preserved according to the foregoing recipe. 


376.—Peach Preserve. 


Clean the peaches, slit them with a silver or plafed kinfe, and remove 
the stones; have a very strong syrup ready, and while it is boiling hot 
throw iu the peaches, and let them stand over a slow fire for six to eight 
hours; then remove them from the fire, and twelve hours after drain off 
the syrup and reboil it; return the fruit into the syrup, and if it shows 
any disposition to ferment, boil it again; when satisfied it will not 
ferment any more, add a little brandy, say a wineglassful to every fifty 
peaches, and boil the whole over a slow fire for two hours. Bottle 
when quite cold. The kernels from the stones may be put in if 


desired. 
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377.—Another Way. 


Clean the peaches, and put them with the stones into a preserving-pan 
with sufficient water to cover them; allow them to simmer until quite 
tender, cutting away the scum, and theu spread them on a dish to cool. 
Make a syrup, allowing three-quarters of a pound of sngar to every 
ponnd of fruit, and while it is boiling hot put iu the peaches, aud boil 
them gently until the syrnp is quite thick. Two days after drain off the 
syrup and reboil it, returning the frnit into it while hot; if at the end 
of twenty-four or thirty-six hours it has become thin agalu, it must be 
reboiled ; a little brandy should be added finally. 

N.B.—If the peaches are boiled in two waters, the first may be 
thrown away, but the second, in which the peaches should be boiled a 
longer time, may be taken for making the syrup. 


378.—Pulwal Preserve. 


Take two seers or four pounds of large full-grown pulwals without any 
decay ; peel, slit, remove the seeds, aud throw them into cold water; 
wash them thoroughly, and parboil them in clean water; then put them 
in a colauder, and set them aside to cool. Prepare a good strong syrup 
of half a seer of sugar and a qnarter of a seer or half a ponnd of green 
giuger well bruised; throw the pulwals iu, and allow them to simmer 
until the syrup thickens. They should be removed immediately the 
colour becomes quite brown, but the syrup must be kept boiling till it 
has acquired the proper consistency; returu the pnlwals into the syrup, 
and, if necessary, reboil it two or three days after, if it appears to have 
become thin, or tuclined to ferment. 


379.— Another Way. 


Take two seers or four pounds of good large fresh pulwals ; thoroughly 
grate the outer surface, half slit them, remove the seeds, and throw them 
mto water; parboil them in clean water, remove them into a colander, 
and allow them to drain and dry; then stnff each pulwal with some 
bruised green ginger, tie or bind them with fine cotton, put them into a 
strong syrup made of half a seer of sugar, and allow them to simmer 
until they change colour; remove them, and contiuue to boil the Syrup 
until it thickens ; then return them into the syrup, and in two or three 
cave GH the syrnp, if it has become thin, or appears inclined to 

erment. 


380.—Candied Pulwal. 


The same process is observed as directed for pulwal preserve, the chief 
difference being that hot or boiling clarified sugar or syrup must. be 


used, and the prescrve exposed to the sun, spread out ou fresh oiled 
paper, to dry. 


381.—Tipparee (commonly called Gooseberry) Preserve. 


Shell or remove the pods of the tipparecs, and wi k 
Sh : i pe away all dnst ; 
prick each with a bamboo or other wooden pin, and put them into a pre- 
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serving-pan; strew some sugar over each layer of fruit, making the final 
layer of sugar thicker than thc others, and simmer the whole until all the 
juice has heen extracted, and the syrup has acquired such a eonsisteney 
that it will congeal if dropped on a plate; then remove the preserve 
quickly from the fire, and bottle while warm. 


382.—Tipparee Jelly. 


_ Clean and prick the tipparees as in the foregoing recipe, and put them 
into a clean well-tinned stewpan, with as much water as will entirely 
eovér them; boil them until all the juiee has run out; strain the latter 
into a preserving-pan through fine muslin, without crushing the fruit, and 
allow it to simmer for a while, removing the scum; then add to it fine 
elean white sugar to taste, iu small quantities at a time, skimming ìt well 
all the while; when nearly ready, put in the juice of two lemons strained 
througk muslin ; when the scum has ceased to rise, and the jelly is clear, 
remove the pau from the fire; bottle the jclly while it is warm, and cork 
when it is quite cold. 


383.—Tipparee Cheese or Marmalade. 


Take the fruit which had been boiled for jelly, and pass it through a 
fine sieve, leaving the skins behind ; clean and prick a few more tipparees, 
and add them to the strained fruit ; put the whole into a preserving-pan 
with sugar, and simmer until of a sufficient cousistency to make into 
eheese; add some orange marmalade, in the proportion of a tablespoonful 
to every mould; with a feather damp the ld with melted butter or 
sweet oil, and pour into them the cheese while quite hot; place them in 
cold water, aña turn out the cheeses as soon as they are cool enough to 
retain their shape. 


354.—To Preserve Tamarinds. 


Rid the tamarinds of all the stones; put a layer of sugar in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and over it a layer of stoned tamarinds, then another 
layer of sugar, and so on alternately until the bottle is full; the final 
layer must be a deep one of sugar. Tie the stopper down with oiled 
bladder. This will keep good for years, and prove serviceable wheu 
fresh tamarinds cannot be procurcd. 


385.-—Bael Preservo. 


The fruit must be rather less than half ripe, to enable it to be cut into 
firm slices a quarter of au inch thick; carefully remove the seeds, 
togcther with the gum by which they are surrounded, and throw the 
slices into cold water ; when all the bacl is ready, remove it from the 
water, and simmer it in a strong syrup over a slow fire for half an hour, 
or until it has become of a rich light brown eolour; bottle it when cool, 
taking care that the fruit is well covered with syrup. 
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386.—Bael Jam. 


The fruit must be half ripe, all the seeds and gum carefully removed, 
and the pulp passed through a coarse sieve into a preserving-pan with 
the help of a little water; add sugar to taste, and simmer over a slow 
fire for half an hour, or until the fruit and sugar have aequired the con- 
sisteney of jam ; let it eool, and then bottle. 


. 387.—Candied Bael. 


The fruit should be seleeted as for the preserve, cut into slices, and 
the seeds and gum removed ; after steeping it in cold water, drain it, and 
put it in a preserving-pan, with sufficient boiling elarified sugar or syrup 
to cover it; simmer it over a slow fire for half an hour, or until it 
beeomes quite tender ; then remove the pan from the fire, lay the fruit on 
some fresh oiled paper spread on tin trays, and expose it to the sun; it 
will erystallize in a few hours, and the oil will prevent it adhering to the 


paper. 


388.—Orange Jelly. 


Melt an ounee and a half of isinglass and three-quarters of a pound of 
fine white sugar in a pint of water; add some orange and lemon peel, and 
boil until it is a good syrup; while warm, add the juice of ten oranges 
and two lemons, strain the whole through flannel, and put it into moulds. 
The juice of the fruit should not be boiled. 


389.—Damson Cheese. 


Take damsons that have been bottled for tarts, pass them through a 
sieve, and rejeet the skins and stones; to every pound of the stramed 
pulp add half a pound of loaf sugar broken small; boil the whole until it 
has thickened ; then pour it into buttered moulds and put it in an oven 
or warm plaee to dry; when quite firm, remove it from the moulds and 
serve up. 


93.. Apricot Cheese. 


Take the Cabool apricots, or those preserved for tarts ;_ if the former, 
wash them thoroughly in several waters, parboil and reduce them to a 
pulp, and pass them through a sieve, rejecting all the skin, &e. ; add sugar 
as directed in the foregoing recipe, and a haudful or two of the aprieot 
stones blanehed, and boil the whole until it has thiekened sufficiently ; 
then pour it into buttered moulds, put it into an expiring oven or 
L ran place to dry, and when quite firm turn it out of the 

oulds. 

N.B.—Other bottled fruits sent out to this country for tarts, zot 


preserved in sugar, are admirably adapted for converting iuto marmalades, 
or for making mto “ fools.” 
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391.—Orange Marmalade. 


Take twenty-four oranges and six lemons, and of the hest susar a 
quaulity equa! to the weight, of the fruit; grate the rinds of the oranges 
and lemons; then mark or cut into quarters and strip off the rinds with- . 
out hurting the pulps; stew the rinds until they become perfectly 
tender, changing the water two or three times; then drain them, serape 
out a little of the inside, and cut them into very fine slices or chips; next 
separate the pips, skin, and fibrons parts from the pulps, over which ponr 
some water and strain it off; with this and a little more water prepare a 
syrup lu a preserving-pan, add to it the whites of two ezgs well beaten 
up, skim it well, and tlie moment it begins to boil take it off the fire; 
continue to remove the scum, add a little more water, boil, and strain 
until the syrup is perfectly clear ; then throw in the ehips and boil until 
they are quite transparent ; hext put ju all the pulp and juice, and boil 
until it tluekens. “lo ascertain if it has been sufficieutly eooked, drop a 
little on a plate and see if it congeals. 


392.— Another Way. 


Stew good fresh ripe oranges till perfectly tender, changing the water 
several times; drain them, and cut and remove the rinds without 
breaking them or wounding the pulps; weigh tie pulps, having previously 
removed all the pips, skin, and seeds, and to every six pounds of fruit add 
scven of sugar; pour boiling water over the pips, seeds, &c., strain them, 
and take the liquor for the ‘preparation of syrup; skim it well while 
boiling; when clear, add to it the rind, having first scraped and thrown 
away some of the inside and then cut it up into thin slices or chips. After 
a while add the pulp and juice, and boil it up again until it aequires the 
cousistency of jelly. This is a new method, and approved by some as 
being excellent aud economical. 


393-—Indian Way of Making Calf”s-Foot Jelly. 


Take twelve large or full-sized calves”-fcet, one pound or half a seer of 
sugar, eight limes, two oranges, half a dozen blades of lemon-grass, a 
tablespoonful of mixed spices (say cinnamon, cardamoms, mace, nutmeg, 
and cloves), six eggs, a handful of isinglass, and a claretglassful of sherry. 
Having thorouglil washed the feet, break them up and boil them ; allow 
all the meat to dissolve over a slow fire, skim away every particle of fat, 
and strain the liquid through a coarse napkin; add the sugar, all the hot 
spices, and the rinds nf two lemons and one orange ; simuer the whole 
for some time, squeeze in the juiee of the eight limes and tlie two 
oranges, together with the isinglass and lemon-grass, and when it begins 
to thicken strain it; then reboil until it is reduced to the required quan- 
tity, skimming all the fat. Beat the whites of the six esgs to a goud 
light froth ; add this to the jelly, and ponr it from one pan into another 
several tines, until it clears; then add the sherry and strain it through 
flannel, returning it quickly two or three times until it runs per- 
feetly bright and elcar; fill into glasses or moulds before it eongeals. 
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HOME-MADE LIQUEURS. 


394.—Cream of Citron. 


Put sixty drops of the oil of citron into a quart of spirits of wine of 
{lic strength of sixty-two degrees overproof; shake it well, mix with it 
a quart of syrup and two ounces of yellow colouring matter, and filter 
the whole through filtering-paper. If not sufficiently bright, filter it a 
second time through some fresh paper, and bottle it. 


395.—Cream of Cloves. 


To a quart of spirits of wine of the strength given in the foregoing 
recipe add forty drops of oil of cloves; shake it well, and mix with it a 
quart of syrup, aud as much yellow colouring matter as will give it a 
good colour ; filter through filtering-paper and bottle immediately. It is 
a delightful liqueur, and ìs excellent for relaxed throats, 


396.—Cream of Noyau. 


To a quart of spirits of wine sixty-two degrees overproof add twenty 
drops of good essential oil of bitter almonds and six drops of oil of 
orange ; shake it well, and add a quart of syrup ; filter it through paper 
until it is quite clear. 


397. —Pink Noyau. 


To a quart of spirits of wine sixty-two degrees overproof add fifteen 
drops of essential oil of bitter almonds, three drops of oil of roses, four 
daro of oil of aniseed, and one drop of tineture of vanilla; shake it 
well, and mix with it a quart of syrup and a sufficient quantity of piuk 
gering matter to make it of a Hr pink colour: bottle it after 

tering. 


398.—Cream of Aniseed. 


Put twenty drops of essential oil of anisecd in a quart of spirits of 
SIE A plier shaking it well, mix with it a quart of syrup; filter and put 
1£ 1u bottles. 


399.—Cream of Cinnamon. 


To a quart of spirits of wine add two drops of oil of cinnamon aud 
two of oil of roses; shake it well until thie oil has thoroughly dissolved 
and add a quart of syrup and a sufficient quantity of red tincture to pro- 
duce a bright full colour; it may then be filtered and bottled. ‘Tis ig 
an agreeable liqueur, and benciicial to dyspeptic persons. 

l 
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400.—Rose Cream. 


Into a quart of spirits of wine put twelve drops of the oil of roses and 
three of oil of nutmeg ; shake the mixture well until the oils are dis- 
solved, and add a quart of syrup, and a suffieient quantity of pink tineturc 
to produce a fine rose-eolour : filter and bottle. 


401.—Cream of Mint. 


Drop into a quart of spirits of wine twenty-five drops of oil of mint and 
ihree of oil of eitron; shake it well, and add a quart of syrup and as 
mueh green eolouring tineture as may be necessary : filter and bottle. 


402.—Cream of Vanilla. 


Put twelve drops of tincture of vanilla into a quart of spirits of wine ; 
shake it well, and add a quart of syrup; when well mixed, let it stand 
for a quarter of an hour; then filter it two or three times through filter- 
ing paper, but do not filter again if it eomes out bright and elear the first 
time. ‘This is a most delicious eordial. 


493. — Golden Wasser or Dantzie Brandy. 


To a quart of spirits of wine add twelve drops of oil of aniseed, six of 
oil of einnamon, three of oil of roses, and eight of oil of citron; shake it 
well until the oils dissolve; then add a quart of syrup, and filter through 
filtcring-paper: before bottling the liqueur, stir into it a few squares of 
leaf-gold eut into very little bits. 


404.—Curacao. 


Boil a quart of water in a very elean pan, and add to it, bit by bit, a 
pound of ak brown sugar-eandy ; when the latter is dissolved, inerease 
the fire and let the syrup boil up; then pour it into a deep dish to eool ; 
dissolve a hundred and twenty drops of oil of bitter orauge in a quart of 
spirits of wine sixty-two degrees overproof, and mix with the syrup when 
quite eold; then filter and bottle the liquenr. 

This is a most diffieult liqueur to filter of aelear bright eolour; indeed, 
all liqueurs in whieh essential oils extraeted {rom peals of the lemon tribe 
are used become so opaque on being mixed with syrup that the filtering 
is rendered a most tedious undertaking. l 

The proportions given in the above recipes are for the production of 
really good strong hqueurs, whieh will keep good for years, and improve 
by age. Liqueurs for immediate consumption need not be made quite 
so strong, two parts of syrup and one of spirits of wine will usually be 
sufficient; but consumers will be tle best judges of their own tastes. 
A eaution is very neeessary against the free use of the essential oils: 
they are all harmless in moderation, but poison if used in exeess, and 
some more powerful than others. 
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405.—Puncb a la Romain. 


Squeeze the juice out of eight juicy limes and four lemons or oranges ; 
strain it through muslin, and well mix with it two pounds of the best 
loaf sugar; beat toa light froth the whites of ten fresh eggs, and add 
graduzlly to the sugared juice; pour the whole into a pewter vessel, and 
place it in a tub containing two secrs of cufcha, or raw ice, stirring 16 
frequently to make it congeal. Ice two quarts of champagne, and when 
required add it to the contents of the pewter vessel; mx all well 
together, and serve in green or amber-coloured hock glasses. ‘The ad- 
dition of a little rum'is considered an improvement. 


406.—Mint Beer. 


Put some bruised fresh-gathered mint-leaves into a large tankard, 
aud pour over them a bottle of beer well iced, and a soda-water bottle of 
sparkling lemonade, also well iced; or use bottled mint-juice if the 
beer and lemonade have not been iced, and stir in a quarter of a pound 
of cruslıcd ice. 


407.— Another Way. 


To the juice or bruised leaves add sufficient sugar to sweeten, and 
pour into the tankard two tumblers of water and two quarts of beer; 
stir and serve up with crushed ice, or cool the beer and water before the 
preparation. 


408.—Ginger Beer. 


Use bruised green ginger instead of mint, and ginger beer instead of 
lemonade. 


409.—“ The Commander-in-Chief.” 


Empty into a punchbowl a quart of claret and a bottle of soda-water ; 
add a wineglasstul of curagao, and sweeten to taste with sugar; then 
throw in a handful of picked and bruised mint-leaves, witl a secr of 
crushed ice ; add a quart of champagne, stir briskly, and serve up. 


410.— Regent Punch. 


‚Mix a quart of sparkling champagne, a clarctglassful of brandy, n 
wineglassful of old Jamaiea rum, and a pint of very strong pure green 
tea; swceten to taste with capillaire or any other syrup. 


411.— Milk Punch. 


‚Six quarts of rum and one of brandy, one quart of lime-juice, two seers 
of solt sugar, three quarts of cold water, two secrs of pure milk, the rinds 
ty limes, and three nutmegs will make twelve quarts of punch, as 
vllows :— 

Steep for two days in a bottle of the ram the peels of the forty limes; 
boil in the three quarts of water the two scers of solt sugar, and grate in 

12 
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the nuimeg; pour all the rum and syrup into a large vessel, and add 
gradually the quart of lime-juiee and two seers of milk, boiling hot, stir- 
ring the whole time; let it stand for an hour or two, then straiu through 
{flannel several times until it drips elear, and bottle. 


412.— Another Way. 


_ Sixteen bottles of rum, three bottles of brandy, four bottles of lime- 
juice, eight bottles of milk, twelve bottles of water, eight seers of sugar, 
eight nutmegs, and the rinds of eighty limes, will make thirty-six quarts 
of milk punch, but of a milder quality thau the foregoing. 

The addition ol a bottle of curagao to milk puneh is a great improve- 
ment: it may be added after the milk and lime-juice. 


413.—Ginger Pop. 


Boil an ounee of well-bruised green ginger eleaned of all rind, an ounee 
of cream of tartar, a pound of ibe sugar, some toddy, and some of the 
rind and all the juiee of a large lime, in four quarts of water, for twenty 
minutes; wheu nearly eold, add a elaretglasslul of good fresh toddy ; let 
it stand for six hours, and then put into soda-water bottles. It will fill 
eight or nine bottles. 


414.—Imperial Pop. 


Take three ounces of eream of tartar, an ounee of bruised ginger, a 
pound and a half of white sugar, and an ounee of lemon-juiee, and pour 
a gallon and a halt of boiliug water on them, with two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast. Mix, bottle, and tie down the eorks as usual. 


415.—Negus. 

_ To two quarts of claret or one of port add a wineglassful of brandy, two 
limes eut into thin sliees, a slight grating of nutmeg, a few cloves, carda- 
moms, and stieks of ciuuaniou, two teacupfuls of boiling water, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. 


416.—F lash. 
Mix half a pint of lemon ice with a wineglassful of Jamaica rum; pour 
over it, stirring briskly, a bottle of iced giuger beer; drink it while it is 
eflerveselug. 


417.—Sherry Cobbler. 


Pour into a tumbler two wineglassfuls of sherry, half a wineglassful of 
rum, aud hall a wineglassful of maraseltino; add half an orange sliced fine, 
aud fill the tumbler with erushed iec; take the preparation through a 
reed, quill, or eommon straw. 


418.—Apricot Effervescing Drink. 


Filter until clear a pint of the juice of bruised aprieots, and make into 
a syrup with half a pound of sugar; then aad an ounce of tartaric acid ; 
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bottle, and cork well. To a tumbler three parts full of water add two 
tablespoonfuls of the syrup and a seruple ol carbonate of soda; stir well, 
and drink while effervescing. 


419.—Mint Julep. 


Put about a dozen of the young sprigs of mint into a tumbler ; add a 
tablespoonful of white sugar, half a wineglassful of peach, and tic 
same of common brandy ; then fill up the tumbler with pounded ice. 


420.—Orangeade. 


Squeeze out the juice of an orange; pour boiling water on a little of 
the peel, and cover it close; boil water and sugar to a thin syrup, and 
skim it; when cold, mix all together with as much water as will make a 
rich drink ; strain through a jelly-bag, and ice. 


Blanch and pound three-quarters of a pound of sweet and thirty bitter 
almonds with a tablespoonful of water; stir in by degrees two pints of 
water and three pints of milk, and strain the whole through a cloth; 
dissolve half a pound of loaf sugar in a pint of water; boil, skim well, 
and mix with the almond-water, adding two tablespoonfuls of orange- 
flower water and a teacupful of good brandy. 


422.—Poor Man’s Champagne. 


E Put a pint of Scotch ale into a jug, and add a bottle of good ginger 
eer. 


423.—Royal Lemonade. 


Pare two oranges and six lemogs as thin as possible, and steep them 
four hours in a quart of hot water; boila pound and a quarter of loaf 
sugar in three pints of water; skim it and add to the two liquors the 
juice of six oranges and a dozen lemons; stir well; strain through a jelly- 
bag, and ice. 


424.—Summer Beverage. 


Pour, while hot, two quarts of barley-water, made as in_ recipe 
426, on the juice and rind of a lemon very thinly ent; to which add 
hogey, capillaire, or sugar, according to taste; let it stand one hour and 
strain. 


425.—Lemon Barley-water. 


Two tablespoonfuls of pearl barley, a quarter of a pound of lump sugar, 
rather more than two quarts of boiling water, aud the peel of a fresh 
lemon make a pleasant drink for summer, It should siand all night, and 
be strained the next morning. 
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MEDICINAL AND OTHER RECIPES. 


426.—Barley-water for the Sick Chamber. 


Mix smoothly a teaspoonful of Robinson's patent harley and a table- 
spoonful of cold spring water into a smooth paste, and gradually add a 
quart of boiling water; boil it gently for ten minutes, stirring constantly, 
and strain when cold. 


427.—To Cure the Sting of a Wasp. 


Oil of tartar or solution of potash applied to the part affected will 
sive instant relief, 


428.—To Cure Deatness from Deficient Secretion of 
Wax. 


Mix half a drachm of oil of turpentine and two drachms of olive oil 
Put two drops into the ear at bedtime. 


429.—Cure for Cramp in the Legs. 


Stretch out the heels and draw up the toes as far as possible. This 
will often stop a fit of the cramp alter it has commenccd. 


430.—Emetic Draught. 


Mix onc grain of emetic tartar, fifteen graius of powder of ipecacuanha, 
and an ounce and a half of water. This is commonly employed for 
unloading the stomach on the accession of fevers, and in ordinary 
cases. 


431.— Another Recipe. 


Mix ten grains of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) and two ounces of 
distilled water. 


432.— Another Recipe. 


For a draught to he taken directly, mix a sernple of subearbonate of 
ammonia, half a drachn of ipecacuunha in powder, three ounces 
of peppermint water, and two drachms of tincture of cayenne pepper. 
In case of poisoning, this is said to be more certain and effectual 
in arousing the action of the stomach thau either of the preceding 
draughts. 
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433 —Cure for Tic-doloreux or Neuralgia. 


Mix half a pint of rose-water and two teaspoonfuls of white vinegar. 
Apply it to the part affeeted three or four times a day: fresh linen should 
be nsed at each application. ‘his will, in to or three days, gradually 
take the paiu away. , 

At least three hundred “infallible cures” for tic-dolorenx have been 
discovered, but the disease arises from snch various canses that no 
remedy ean be relicd npon. Carbonate of iron cures onc; quinine, 
another; upon a third neither has any effect. The remedy above sugges- 
ted, although safe and simple, takes time to afford relief. ‘len to twenty 
arops of Collis Browue’s elilorodyne have been found from repeated 
experience to afford nearly instantaneous relief, and in some cases 
snbjeet to periodical return to have effeeted almost perlect eures. 


434.—To Cure Hiccough or Hiccup. 


This spasm is eansed by flatnlency, indigestion, and acidity. It may 
generally be relieved by a sudden fright or surprise, or the application of 
cold, also by swallowing two or three montlıfuls of cold water or a tea- 
spoontul of vinegar, or by eating a small piece of ice, taking a pineh of 
suuff, or anything that excites eouglung. 


435.—Cure for Colds. 


Total abstinenee from liqnid food of any kind for a day or two (known 
as the dry system) has been known to cnre eoughs and eolds where it has 
been persevered in. 


436.—Mixture for Recent Coughs. 


Mix five onnces of honey, a quarter of a pound of treacle, aud seven 
onnces of best vinegar, and simmer in a common pipkin for fifteen 
minutes; remove it from the fire, and when the mixture las become 
lukewarm, add two drachms of ipceacuanha wine. The dose is a table- 
spoonful every four honrs for adults. This is one of the best mixtures 
known for reeent cough, and, ou aecouut of its pleasant taste, is partieu- 
larly eligible for children and infants. 


437.-Emulsion for Recent Coughs. 


Mix an ounee of oil of sweet almonds, the yolk of one egg, five ounecs 
of orange-flower water, half an ounce of mucilage of gum Arabie, a 
drachm and a half of ipecacuanha winc, and half an ounce of syrnp of 
marshmallows. The dose is a tablespoonful when the cough is tronble- 
some. Half this quantity may be given to young children. 


435.—Emulsion for Old Coughs. 


Rub well two drachms of gum ammoniac, gradually adding half a pint 
of water; when they are thoroughly mixed, strain them through linen. 
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This is a useful expectorant in old coughs and asthmas, when no inflam- 
matory symptoms are present. The dose is from one to two tablespuon- 
fuls, united with an equal quantity of alinond emulsion. 


439.—Cure for Hooping-cough. 


Dissolve a seruple of salts of tartar in a quarter of a pint of water; add 
ten grains of cochiueal, and sweeten with sugar. Give to an infant the 
fourth part of a tablespoonful four times a day; two years old, half a 
spoonful; from four years, a tablespoouful. 


440.—Roche”s Embrocation for Hooping-cough. 


Mix eight ounces of olive oil, four ounecs of oil of amber, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of oil of cloves to scent it strongly. ‘This is the same as 
the famous embrocation of Roche. When rubbed on the chest, it 
stimulates the skin gently, and is sometimes serviceable in hooping-coug 
and the other coughs of children. In hooping-cough it should not be 
used for the first ten days of the disease. 


441.—Valuabie Lotion for Hooping-cough, &c. 


Dissolve one drachm of emetic tartar in two ounces of common water, 
and add half an ounce of tincture of Spauish fly. This is a valuable lotion 
iu the advanced stages of hooping-eough, and is of much service in all 
other coughs, both of adults and children. It is often very useful in re- 
moving the distressing cough and oppression of the chest left after the 
hoop has quitted the patient. After it has been rubbed into the chest 
night and morning for about a week, it will create a redness, and bring 
out some small pustules; it should then be applied only once a day, aud 
if the part becomes very sore, it may be Di aside altogether, and the 
pustules anointed twice a day with simple white ointment. In very 
severe cascs, however, ib will be necessary to coutinue the use of this 
lotion until a large number of pustules appear; and if they are kept 
discharging frecly by an occasional use of it, the relief will be more 
striking and permanent. 


442.—Warm Plaster. 


Melt together with a moderate heat one part of blistering plaster and 
fourteen of Burgundy piteh, and mix them so as to form a plaster. This 
will be stimulant, and ereate a slight irrifation on the part to which it is 
applied. It is uscd with advantage in common eouglı, hooping-eough, 
sciatica, and local pain. 


443.—Gargle for Irritationand Infammation inthe Throat. 


Mix two drachms of purified nitre, seven ounces of barley-water, and 
seven draelims of acetate of honey. Use frequently. 
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444.—Another Recipe, 


Mix half a drachm of muriatic acid and seven ounees of decoction of 
black-currant leaves or barley-water. This and the preeeding gargle 
should be used wheu the object is to reduee the inflammation in the 
throat without its procecding to suppuration. ‘They are likewise useful 
in relaxed sore throat. This gargle possesses cleansing qualities, and 
should be used when the fauces are clogged with viscid mucus. {t may 
be made still more detergent, if necessary, by increasing a little tue 
quantity of acid. 


445.—A Good Gargle for Sore Throats. 


Mix two drachms of tincture of myrrh, four ounces of water, and half 
an ounce of vinegar. 


446.—Excellent Domestic Gargle. 


Mix together, in a half-pint tumbler, three teaspoonfuls of vinegar, two 
of tincture of myrrh, two of honey, and about one-fourth of a tumbler of 
port wine; then fill up the tumbler with lukewarm water, aud thc gargle 
will be fit for use. ‘This is both pleasant and efficacious iu all cases of 
sore throat. Ifa decoetion of black-currant leaves be used instead of 
lukewarm water, it will be much improved. 


447.—Remedy for Sprains. 


Mix together one ounce each of camphorated spirit, common vinegar, 
and spirits of turpentine. 


448. —Ánother Recipe, 


Put the white of an egg into a saucer, and stir it with a piece of alum, 
about the size of a walnut, until it becomes a thick Jelly ; apply a portion 
of it on a piece of lint or tow large enough to cover the sprain, changing 
it for a fresh one as often as it gets warm or dry, and keep the limb in a 
horizontal positiou, 


449.—Embrocation for Sprains and Bruises, 


Mix together an ounce and a half of compound liniment of camphor 
and half an ounce of tincture of opium. This is a very useful application 
to sprains and bruises, after all inflammation has disappeared, and for 
rhcumatie pains. Warmed and rubbcd over the surfacc of the abdomen, 


it n of much service in allaying the pain of colic uuattended by inflam- 
mation. 


450.— Another Recipe. 


. Mix an onnee of solution of acetate of ammonia and an ounce of soap 
liniment. ‘This is useful when the bruises or sprains are accompanied 
with inflammation, 
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451.—Lime Liniment for Burns, Scalds, &c. 


Mix together equal parts of liusced ory common olive oil and limc-water. 
Weill shake the liniment every time it is used. 


452.—Spermaceti Ointment for Dressing Blisters. 


Melt an ounce of white wax and a quarter of an onnce of spermaceti in 
two ounces of olive oil, and stir the mixture till it becomes cold. 


453.-—To Prevent Galling in Persons confined to 
their Beds. 


Beat the white of an egg to a strong froth, and gradually drop in two 
teaspoonfuls of spirits of wine; put the mixture into a bottle, and apply 
occasionally with a feather. 


454—Anodyne Fomentation. 


Boil three ounces of white poppy-heads, half an ounce of elder-flowers, 
and three pints of water till one pint is evaporated; then strain ont the 
liquor. Ths fomentation is weal to relax spasm and relieve acute pain. 
Sometimes it may be advisable to add three teaspoonfuls of tincture of 
opium to it. 


455.—Common Fomentation. 


Boil an ounce of dried mallows, half an ounce of dried camomile- 
flowers, and a pint of water for a quarter of an hour, and strain. This is 
a very good fomentation for all common occasions, 


456.—Nitrie Acid Lotion. 

Mix together two drachms of diluted nitric acid and a pint of water. 
This lotion is stimulating and detergent, and is very serviceable when 
applied to foul foetid ulccrs attended with a thin ichorous discharge. It 
is also useful in carics of the bonc, and when there is an impending 
nortification. It is a favonrite lotion in unhealthy uleerations, which 
require the application of a mild stimulant. 


457.—Cure for Bowel Complaint. 


Mix half a drachm of rhubarb powder, a drachm of calcined magnesia, 
an ounce of parcgoric clixir, and halt a pint of peppermint water. Shake 
up, and take two tablespuonfuls every threc hours till relicved. 


458. — Another Recipe. 


The following is a better prescription for the same purpose :—Mix 
cight ounces of chalk mixture, a draclun of aromatic confection, three 
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drachms of compound tincture of camphor, and three or fonr drops of oil 
of caraways. ‘lake two tablespoonfuls every threc honrs, or oltener if 
the pain and purging be urgent; a tcaspoonful is a dose for young 
childreu, and oue tablespoouful for those of ten or twelve years of 
age. 


459.—Compound Infusion of Senna. 


Macerate for an hour in a pint of boiling water, iu a lightly covered 
vessel, au ounce and a half of senna-leaves and a drachm of shced giuger- 
root, and strain the liqnor. ‘This is a uscful purging infusion, In common 
use among medical men. It is usually giveu in conjnuctiou with a little 
Epsom or Glauber’s salts, aud forms a purging mixture of great service in 
ni acute diseases. 


460.—Warm Purgative Tincture. 


Put three ounces of senna-leaves, three drachms of brnised caraway- 
seeds, a drachm of cardamom-seeds, and four ounces of stoned ralsins 
into two pints of best brandy; macerate for fourteen days iu a gentle 
heat, and filter. This is quite equal to the celebrated Daffy’s elixir, and 
is similar to the tincture of senna sold at the shops. It is stomachic and 
purgative, and is beneficially employed in fiatulency, pains iu the bowels, 
gouty habits, and as an opening medicine for those whose bowels have 
becn weakened by intemperance. The dose is one, two, or three table- 
spoonfuls, in any agreeable vehicle. 


461.—Tonic Aperient Mixture. 


Mix three ounces and a half each of decoction of bark and infusiou of 
senna, three drachms of sulphate of potash, and half an ounce of 
componud tincture of bark. Take tliree tablespooufnls once or twice a 
day, so as to keep the bowels regular; or it may be used only occasionally, 
when an aperient is required. 


462.—Wild Aperient Pills. 


Beat into a mass and divide into twelve pills half a drachm of 
compound extract of colocynth, a scruple of compound rhubarb pill, ten 
drains of Castille soap, and five drops of oil of juniper. These are 
excellent apcricnt pills for occasional use iu costiveness, bilious 
affectious, and on all ordinary occasions, and are suited to the relief of 
these complaints in children as well as in adults. One pill taken 
at bedtime is generally sufficient, but some persons may require two. 


463.—Digestive Aperient Pills. 


Well rub thirty-six or forty grains of socotrine aloes with cightecn 
grains of gum mastic, and add twenty-four graius cach of compound 
extract of gentian and compound galbanum pill, and a sufficient quantity 
of oil of aniseed to make twenty pills. Take two or three, an hour before 
dinner, or at night. They are stomachic and aperient, containing au 
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antispasmodie, and producing usually a full feculent cvacuation. They 
are very suitable to persons who have no vital energy to spare, 
and require a medicine which will opcrate mildly, surely, and safcly. 


464.— Worm Powder. 


Rub well together two or three grains of calomel and ten grains of 
eompound powder of seammony. ‘This is an efficacious powder for the 
expulsion of worms from cluldren and adults, and may be given twiee a 
week, or oftener, till the objeet be aecomplished. 


465.—Infallible Cure for Tapeworm. 


Take of the plant Gisekia pharmaceoides, in its green, fresh state, 
leaves, stalks, seeds, and seed-eapsules (if the plant be in seed or forming 
its seed-vessels) indiscriminately one pound, and grind it down with 
sufficient water to render it liquid. It should be administcred to thie 
patient after twelve hours of fasting, and repeated on tle fourth and 
eighth days. As a precautionary measure, to destroy any latent germs, 
repeat the dose in eight days more. The Gisekia is free of every poison- 
ous quality : it simply possesses an aerid volatile prineiple, fatal alone to 
the tapeworm, and is in no way distressing to the stomaeh or digestive 
organs. The plant flourishes most luxuriantly in the jungles at Feroze- 
pore, eis-Sutlej territories, Cawnpore, Seharunpore, Egypt, Coromandel, 
the banks of the Irrawaddie, in Burmah, and throuzhout Oude. As a 
. speeifie it was first brought to European notice by a fakeer at Feruzcpore, 
abont the year 1856. 

N.B.—The dried plant is useless. 


466.—Cure for Ringworm. 


The parts should be washed twice a day with soft soap and warm 
water; when dry, rub them with a piece of linen rag dipped in ammonia 
from gas tar; the patient should take a little sulphur and treacle, or some 
other gentle aperient, every morning; brushes and eombs should be 
washed every day, and the ammonia kept tightly corked. 


467.—Quinine Draught. 


For dyspepsia and hepatie derangement mix two grains of sulphate of 
quinine, two drops of diluted sulphuric acid, one drachm of spirit 
of nutmegs, and ten drachms of distilled water, and take daily at 
midday. 


468.—Seidlitz Powders. 


Two drachms of tartarized soda and two seruples of bicarbonate of 
soda for the blue paper; thirty grains of tartarie acid for the white 


paper. 
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469.—Ginger-beer Powders. 
| Half a drachm of bicarbonate of soda, with a grain or two of powdered 


ginger and a quarter of an ounce of sugar, for the blue paper; twenty- 
tive grains of tartaric acid for the white paper. 


470.—Lemonade Powders. 


Omit the ginger powder from the above, and to the water add a little 
essence of lemon or lemon-juice, 


PERFUMERY, COSMETICS, AND DENTIFRICE. 


471.—Indian Mode of Preparing Perfumed Oils. 


The natives never make use of distillation. The plan adopted is to 
place on a large tray a layer of the flowers, about four inches thick and 
two feet square; on this they put some of the til or sesamuin sced, 
wetted or damped, about two inelies thick; on this, again, is placed 
another layer of flowers, four inches thick; the whole is then covered 
with a sheet, held down by weights at the sides, and allowed to remain 
for eighteen hours. The flowers are then removed and replaced by layers 
of fresh flowers, aud the operation repeated three times, each layer of 
fresh flowers being allowed to remain eighteen hours. After the last 
process, the seeds are taken in their swollen state and placed in a clean 
mill; the oil then expressed posscsses most fully tle scent of the flowers. 
It is kept in prepared skins, ealled dubéers, and sold at so much per seer. 
The jasmine, bela, and chumbrel arc the flowers from which the 
natives chicfly produce the oil, 


472.—Remedy for Scurf in the Head. 


Drop a lump of fresh quicklime the size of a walnut into a pint of 
water, and let it stand all night; pour the water off clear from scdiment, 
add a quarter of a pint of the best vinegar, and wash the head with 


the mixture. It is perfectly harmless; only the roots of the hair necd 
be wetted. 


473-—Imitative Bears’ Grease. 


Mcit together until combined cight ounces of hogs’ Jard and one-eighth 
of an ounce each of flowers of benzom and palm oil; stir until cold, and 
scent at pleasure. This will keep a long time. 
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474.—Hair Grease. 


Dissolve a quarter of a pound of lard in a basin of boiling water; when 
cold, stram off the water aud squeeze the lard dry in a eloth; after whieh 
melt it in a pipkiu, and mix well with it three tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
and enough palm oil to give it a colour. When’ cold, or nearly so, seent 
it and put it into pots. A little white wax may be added to make it 
thicker or stiffer. 


475.—Pomatum., 


Take a pound of white mutton suet, well boiled in a quart of hot water, 
and washed to free it from salt, &e.; when dried, melt it with half a 
pound of fresh lard and a quarter of a pound of bees’ wax; pour it into 
an eartheu vessel, and stir till it is cold; then beat into it fifteen drops of 
oil eloves, or any essential oil whose sceut is preferred. If too hard, 
use less wax. 


476.— Another Recipe. 


Take four ounees of lard, an ounee of castor oil, a quarter ofan ounce 
of spermaeeti, an ounee and a half of salad oil, a quarter of an ounee of 
white wax, a drachm and a half of tineture ot lytee, aud twenty d:ops of 
nil of roses, verbena, bergamot, or cloves. Melt the wax, spermaeeti, 
aud lard with the oils in a glazed earthen pipkin, and when nearly cold 
add the scent. 


477.—Pomade for Hair that is Falling off. 


Take eight ounees of beef marrow, twenty-two drops of tineture of 
cantharides, sixty grains of sugar of lead, au ounee of spirits of wine, aud 
twenty drops of oil of bergamot. Boil the marrow in the bone, and ınıx 
tle preseribed quantity, free of bone and fibre, with the other ingredients, 
excepting the seent, which is to be added last of all; if auy other secut 
be preferred, the bergamot may be omitted. 


478.—Pomade Divine. 


This is a capital pomade for rubbing into bruises, or to give relief in 
any similar hurt :-—Take a pound aud a half of beef marrow, whieh will 
he the produee of six or cight boues; clear it thoroughly from bone aud 
fibre, aud put it in an earthen vessel of spriug water; chauge the water 
every night and morning for eight or ten days; theu steep the marrow 
in a pint of rosc-water for twenty-four hours, aud drain it dry through a 
liuen eloth. Take an ounce of flowers of beuzoiu, eyprus-root, odorifer- 
ous thorn, and Florentine iris-root, half an ouuce of cimnamon, aud 
a quarter of an ounee eaeli of cloves and nutmeg. Pound all these very 
fine, and mix them well with the marrow; then put all into a pewter 
digester whieh holds three pints, and fet the top be elosely fitted. 
Spread on linen a paste made of flour aud white of egg, and fix it over 
the top so that there can be no evaporation. Suspend the digester by 
the handles in the middle of a pot ol boiling water, aud keep it boiliug, 
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adding more boiling water as often as necessary. Strain the 
pomade into small wide-mouthed bottles, and eover it down wheu quite 
cold. 


479,—Another Recipe. 


Take three-quarters of a pound of beef marrow; elean it well from 
bone and fibre, and wash it in water fresh from the spring, which must 
be ehanged night and morning for ten days; then steep it in rose-water 
for twenty-four hours, and drain it. Take half aı ounee each of storax, 
gum benjamin, and odoriferous cyprus-powder, two drachms of einnamon, 
and a drachm of cloves. Let these ingredients be all powdered and well 
mixed with the marrow, and put them in a pewter pot whieh holds about a 
pint and a half. Make a paste of white of egg and flour, aud lay it on a 
ieee of linen, and place a seeond linen to cover the pot very tight and 
zeep in the steam. Place the pot in a copper vessel of water, and keep 
it steady, so that the water may not reach or touch the covering. As the 
water evaporates, add more, boiling hot, and keep it boiling four hours 
without ceasing. Strain the pomade into small jars or boules, and cork 
when quite eold. Take care to touelı it only with silver. 


4S0.—Bandoline for the Hair. 


Mix two ounees of olive oil with one drachm each of spermaeeti and 
oil of bergamot ; heat and strain; then beat in six drops of otto of roses. 
If eolour be desired, add half a drachm of annatto. 


481.—Dentifrice, 


Scrape as much whiting to a fine powder as will fill a pint pot; 
moisten two ounees of eamphor with a few drops of brandy, rub it into a 
powder, and mix with the whiting half an ounce of powdered myrrh. 
Bottle it, and keep it well eorked down, taking small quantities out in a 
separate bottle for daily use. 


482.— Another Recipe. 


Dissolve two ounces of borax in three pints of boiling water ; before 
quite eold, add a teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh and a tablespoonful of 
spirits of camphor : bottle the mixture for use. One wineglassful of the 
solution, with half a pint of tepid water, is sufficient for each application. 
Applied daily, it preserves and beautifies the teeth, extirpates all 
tartarous adhesion, produces a pearl-like whiteness, arrests deeay, and 
induces a healthy action in the gums. 


483.— Another Recine. 


No dentifrice in the world can equal that of powdercd betel-nut if 
properly prepared, but very few know how to do this: the nuts should 
not be burnt, but sliced and roasted, like eoflce, to a rieh brown eolour 
and then pulverized aud passed through fine muslin; the grit should 
then be repounded and strained through muslin, and this operation con- 
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tinued until all the powder is finely sifted. ‘he colour, instead of being 
bluek, like ehareoal, should be a fine riel ehoeolate-eolour. ‘I'he 
dentifrice may then be used just as it is, or tineture of myrrh and 
camphor and eau de Cologne may be added to it. 


484.—Rose Lip-salve. 


Take an ounce and a half of spermaeeti, nine drachms of white wax 
twelve ounees of oil of sweet almonds, two ounees of alkanet-root, and 
one draelm of otto of roses; digest the first four ingredients with the 
heat of boiling water for four hours, then strain through flannel, and add 
the otto of roses. 


485.—Essence of Roses. 
Mix two drachms of otto of roses and a pint of rectified spirits of 
wine, 
486.—Essence of Lemon-peel. 


Steep six ounees of lemon-peel, cut very thin and without any 
Es of the white skin, in eight ounces of spirits of wine well 
corked. 


487.—Eau de Cologne. 


Put twelve drops each of oil of neroli, eitron, bergamot, orange, 
and rosemary, and a draehm of cardamom-seeds, into a pint of spirits of 
wine, and let 1t stand for a week, 


488.—Lavender-water. 


Mix two drachms of oil of lavender, half a drachm of oil of bergamot, 
a drach of essenee of musk, thirteen ounces of spirits of wine, and five 
ounces of water, and let it stand a week. 
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MISCELLANEOUS USEFUL RECIPES. 


489.—To Unite Broken Glass or China. 


Rub the edges of the pieces that require mending with the white of an 
egg, an then dust ange lime upon them ; hold them together till 
they stick, and let them dry. ‘This cement is not liable to be softened by 
heat. 


490.—Cement for Attaching Metal to Glass or 
Porcelain. 


Mix two ounces of a thick solution of glue with one ounce of linseed- 
oil varnish or three-quarters of an ounce of Venice turpentine. Boil 
together, agitating until the mixture becomes as intimate as possible. 
The pieces cemented should be fastened together for forty-eight or 
sixty hours. 


491.— Japanese Cement. 


This is made by thoroughly mixing rice-flour with cold water, and 
then gently boiling it; it is beautifully white, and dries almost 
transparent. 


492.—To Clean Silks, Satins, Coloured Woollen 
Dresses, &c. 


Mix well together a quartcr of a pound cach of soft soap and honey, 
the white of an egg, and a wineglassful of gin; the article should be 
scoured thoroughly with rather a hard brush, rinsed in cold water, left to 
drain, and ironed whilst damp. 


493.—To Remove Stains from Mourning Dresses. 


Boil a handful of fig-leaves in two quarts of water until reduced to a 
pint. Bombazines, crape, cloth, &c., nced only be rubbed with a sponge 
dipped in this liquor, and the stains will be instantly removed. 


494.—To Remove Ironmould. 


Rub the spot with a little powdered oxalic acid, or salts of lemon, and 


warm water. Let it remain a few minutes, and then well rinse ıt in clear 
waler. 


495.—To Clean Kid Gloves, 


First see that your hands are clean; then put on the gloves and wash 
them, as though you were washing your hands, in a basin of spirits of 
t 
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turpentine, until quite clean; hang them up in a warm place, or where 


there is a good current of air, which will carry off all smell of the 
turpentine. 


496.—To Clean Feathers. 


To every gallon of water allow half a ponnd of qnick-lime; stir the 
mixtnre well, and let it stand a night ; then pour off the water that is 
perfectly clear, pnt the feathers to be cleaned into a deep tub, and ponr 
in as much lime-water as will cover them; let them stand two or three 
days, stirring them frequently; then pnt them into a bag, and wash them 
dd in cold water; turn them out on sieves, and wring the water 
from them by sqneezing them in small portions with the hands, after 
which they may be separated, the hard quills picked out, aud the down 
stripped from the large feathers. When they are thus carefnlly cleaned, 
lay them on a floor where air can be freely admitted ; turn and shake 
them frequently, and when dry, put them into bags, and beat them on a 
knocking-stone with a knocker. 


497.—To Wash Lace. 


Place the lace in folds, and baste if on each side; lay it in cold water 
for a night, and wash it in cold water with the best white soap; gently 
rnb and squeeze it; wash it in three or fonr waters with the soap, and 
rinse it well in clean water; then put it into thin stareh or rice-water ; 
take ont the basting thread, and spread it on a blanket npona bed to dry; 
when it is nearly so, pick it out, and lay it in folds, and when qnite dry, 
lay it in an old cambric handkerehief, and then in the folds of a towel : 

ut it upon the rng, or upon a blanket laid upon a stone, and with a 
eavy wooden pestle, or rolling-pin, beat it hard till it looks quite 
smooth. A scarf or veil, after being starched, should be pinned out 
tight npon a cloth on the floor, and when dry, beaten in the same 
manner, 


498.—To Wash Head and Clothes Brushes. 


Put a dessertspoonful of pearl-ashes into a pint of boiling water, and 
shake the brnsh about in it till it is perfectly clean; then ponr some clean 
hot water over it; shake, and dry it before the fire. 


499.—To Clean Gold Chains, Earrings, &c. 


Make a lather of soap and water, and boil the chain in it for a few 
minutes ; immediately on taking it out, lay it in magnesia powder which 
has been heated by the fire, and when dry, rub it with flannel; if 
embossed, nse a brush. 


500.—To Clean Plate. 


Boil an ounce each of cream of tartar, alum, and common salt in a 
sallon of water; pnt the plate in and boil it, and when taken dut and 
rubbed dry it will have a fine polish. Plate, when laid aside, will 
generally tarnish, but if cleaned by this method at stated periods, it will 
always look well. 
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sor.—To Clean Marble. 


Sift throuzh a fine sieve two parts of common soda, one of pumice- 
stone, and oue of finely-powdered chalk, and imix it with water; rub it 
well all over the marble, and the stains will be removed; then wash thie 
marble with soap and water, and it will be perfectly clean. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


502.—_To Make Stale Bread Fresh. 


If stale bread be immersed in cold water for a moment or two, and re- 
baked for about an hour, it will be for the time in every respect equal to 
poh ed bread; but the deception will be found out in the course of 
a few hours. 


503 —How to Select and Keep Coffee. 


In purchasing coffee, always prefer the Mocha—a small roundish berr 
of a bluish tint. Never buy it roasted; a coffee-roaster can be procure 
at a reasonable price, and the trouble of roasting and grinding it at home 
is not very great. Let it be kept in a plain tin canister, and when 
roasted and ground transfer it to a smaller air-tight one, as nothing 
deteriorates coffee so much as exposure to the light and air after it has 
been roasted. 


504.—Lettuce Salad. 


Salads should be very fresh, carefully washed, picked, and dried in a 
clean cloth, cut up separately, and put into the bowl only just before 
they are required for use. The salad mixture should be placed at the 
bottom of the bowl and the salad on top; if mixed, the leaves lose that 
crispness which is so delicious. Slices of beet, eggs, or boiled potatoes 
are placed on the top to garnish. 


505.—Substitute for Cream in Tea or Coffee. 


Beat the white of an egg to a froth, and mix well with it a ver 

9 S ; y small 
lump of butter; then add the coffee to it gradually, so that it may 
ak gure. If perfectly done, it will be an excellent substitute for 
ream. 


506.— Another Way. 
Beat up, separately, the yolk and white of an ces: transfer them into 


è DI I 
a large cup, and Wb over it sweetened coffee, scalding hot. Skim 
away the froth, and fill the coffee into a cup of the required size. 


12 
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507.—To Protect Bed Linen and Curtains from Burning, 


Add an ounce of alum to the last water in whieh the linen and eurtains 
are to be rinsed, and they will be rendered uninflammable, or so slightly 
combustible that they would take fire very slowly, if at all. This is a 
simple precaution, and is recommended where there are children and in 
tlie sick chamber. 


508.—To Prevent the Smoking of a Lamp. 


Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before using ; it will 
then burn both sweet and pleasant, and give much satisfaction for the 
trifling trouble in preparing it. 


509.— Transparent Paper. 


Paper ean be made as transparent as glass, and capable of being 
substituted for many purposes, by spreading over it ou both sides, with 
a feather, a very thin layer of resin dissolved in spirits of wine. Fine 
tlin post paper is the best for the purpose. 


510.—To Take Impressions of Leaves. 


A very beautiful and cheap way of taking impressions of leaves is to 
take a small quantity of bichromate of potass (say a teaspoonful), which 
may be had at any druggist’s or colourman’s shop; dissolve it in a saucer- 
ful of water, and pass the paper on whieh the impressions are to be taken 
through the solution; while wet press the leaves lightly upon it, and 
expose it to the sun, which should be shinmg powerfully. When 
)erfeetly dry, remove the leaves, and a perfeet facsimile will remain iu a 
fant lemon shade, while the rest of the paper will be of a dark brown 
tint. Bichrome, as it is generally termed, is in dark yellow erystals, 
which should be powdered previous to using it. 


511.—To Take Impressions of Leaves on Silk, &c. 


Prepare two rubbers by tying up wool, or any ot her substanee, in wash- 
leather; then rub up with cold-drawn linseed oil the wished-for eolonrs, 
as indigo for blue, ehe for yellow, &e.; dip the rubbers ito the paint, 
and rub them one over the other, so that too much may not remaiu upon 
them; place a leaf on one ot the rubbers and damp it with the other; 
take the leaf off and apply it to the silk, satin, paper, or other substance 
you wish stamped; place a piece of paper on the leaf, and rnb it gently, 
aud there will be a beautiful impression of all the vems. Leaves can 
only he uscd onec; they should be all nearly the same size, or the pattern 
will not look uniform, 
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BURTAS OR MASHES. 


Brinjal burta, 33 

Cold corned-beef burta, 34 
Cold ham burta, 34 

Cold tongue burta, 34 
Dry fish burta, 33 

Green mango burta, 34 
Potato burta, 33 

Red herring burta, 34 
Tomato burta, 34 





CURRIES. 
BHAHJEES, 31 


Bringal bhahjee, 31 
Pulwal bhabjee, 31 


CHAHKEES, 29 ° 
Pulwal, potatoes, and torrie, 
Red pumpkin and tamariad, 
Seam, potato, and peus, 29 
Tomato, plain, 30 
Tomato with tamarind, 30 
White pumpkin and tamarind, 29 


50 
u 


9 
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COUNTRY CAPTAIN, 20 
Chicken country captain, 20 
Jhal frezee, 20 
Kid country captain, 20 
Veal country captain, 20 


DAL OR Pras CURRIrS, 32 
Dal foolaree, 33 
Moong dal, 32 
Musseor dal chur churree, 32 
— with amchoor or with 
tamarind, 32 
Mussour or red dal, 32 








, plain, cut small, 


DooPIaJAs, 16 


Beef doopiaja, 17 

Chicken dovpiaja. 16 

Cold boiled pork doopiaja, 17 
Duck doopiaja, 17 

Kid doopiaja, 16 

Mutton doopiaja, 17 

Pigeons, doopiaja of, 17 
Udder and beef doopiaja, 17 
— doopiaja, 17 

Veal doopiaja, 17 





Kaa Curry, 28 


Egg cwry with chunna ka dal, 29 
with green peas, 29 


— 





FORCEMEAT BALL CURRIES, OR 


COFTA-KA-CARREE, 18 


Beef forcemeat ball curry, 18 
Chicken forcemeat ball curry, 18 
Crab cofta curry, 19 

Fish cofta curry, 19 

Liver and udder, ball curry of,19 
Lobster cofta curry, 19 

Mutton forcemeat ball curry, 18 
Prawn cofta curry, 19 


GRAVY CURRIES, 15 


Beef curry, 15 

Chicken curry, 15 

Kid curry, 15 

Green duck curry, 16 
Mutton curry, 15 

Veal curry, 15 

Young pigeon curry, 16 


GRAVY FISH CURRIES, 27 


Beckty fish gravy curry, 28 
——, sliced, tried in curry 
condiments, 28 








— 
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Hilsa fish gravy curry, 28 

, Sliced, fried in curry 
condiments, 28 

Prawn doopiaja, 28 








HINDOOSTANEE CURRIES, 20 


Scik kawal», 20 
Tick-kecah kawab, 21 


HUSSANEE CURRIES, OR CURRIES ON 


STICK, 21 


Hussanee beef curry, 21 
—— curry of udder and liver, 
22 





mutton currv, 23 
veal curry, 22 
KURMA OR QUOREMA Cunny, 22 


Fowl quorema, 23 
Kid quorerna, 23 
Quorema curry, plain, 22 


MADRAS MULLIGATAWNY CURRY, 27 


MALAY CURRIES, 23 


Chicken malay doopiaja, 25 
gravy currı with 








pulwal, 24 

Chicken malay gravy curry with 
white pumpkin or cucumber, 
2 


Cocoanut milk, 23 

Prawn malay doopiaja, 25 

- gravy curry with 
pulwal, 24 

Prawn malay gravy curry with 
R pumpkin or cucumber, 








PORTUGUESE CURRY (VINDALOO OR 
BINDALOO), 25 


Beef vindaloo, 25 
Curry paste, 26 
Duck vindaloo, 26 
Pickled vindaloo, 26 
Pork vindaloo, 26 


SAUG CURRIES, 30 


Danta curry with shrimps, 30 
Green saug with prawns, 30 
Khattah carreo, vr acid vogetable 
curry, 31 
Red snug and omra, 30 
and prawns, 30 
, omra, and shrimps, 30 


FISu, 
Crabs in shell, 39 
Tish moolvo, 38 
Fish smoked, 39 
Prawn cutlet, 38 
- powder, 40 
Prawns, dried, 40 
Tamarind tish, 39 
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GARNISHES, SAUCES, 
STUFFINGS, ETC. 


Apple sauce, 79 
Beef, boiled, sauce for, 78 
, roast, sauce for, 78 
Birds, cooked, jelly for, 81 
Brain cakes, 75, 76 
Bread sauce, 79 
T of beef, boiled, sauce for, 
Casserole of potatoes, 74 
Croquets or rissoles, 74 
Cucumber salad, sauce for, 77 
Duck, boiled, stuffing for, 81 
, roast, stuffing for, 80, 81 
Egg balls, 75 
sauce, 79 
Fish, forcemeat for, 75 
—— sauce, pink, 79 
—, excellent, 76 
% —, to make a quart bottle of 
(d < 
Forcemeat, 75 
balls, 75 
—— for fish, 75 
—————— onions, 75 
Fowls, stuffing for, SO 
Fricandellans, 74 
Goose, boiled, stuffing for. 81 
, roast, stuffing for, $1 
Hare, stuthug tor, SO 
Jelly for cooked birds, meats, or 
made dishes, 81 
Kid, roast, stuffing for, S0 
, Stuffing for, SO 
Lobster salad, sauce for, 76 
sauce, 78 
Mado dishes, jelly for. $1 
Meats, cooked, jelly for, SI 
Meat, sauco for any kind of, 78 
—, to make a quart bottle 
of, 79 
Melted butter, 80 
—-, French, 50 
Mint sauce, 79 
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Muttor, boiled, sauce for, 76 _ 

Onion, brown, sauce for gravy, 78 

sauce, 77 

, white, 77 

Oyster sauce, 78 

Parsley and butter, 80 

sauce, 77 

Pink sauce for fish, 79 

Pig, roast, stuffing for, 80 

Potatoes, casserole of, 74 

Pudding sauce, 79 

Rissoles or eroquets, 74 

Salads, sauce for, 76 

Sauce for any kiud of meat, 78 

Shrimp sauce, 79 

Tapp sauce gravy for made dishes, 
Ti 














Tomato, fresh, gravy sauce for made 
dishes, 77 

Turkey, boiled, stuffing for, 81 

, Yeast, stuffing for, 81 

Veal, stuffing for fillets of, 50 








HOME-MADE LIQUEURS. 


Aniseed, cream of, 97 
Apricot effervescing drink, 100 
Barley-water, lemon, 101 
Champagne, poor man’s, 101 
Cinnamon, eream of, 97 
Citron, cream of, 97 
Cloves, cream of, 97 

“ Sommander-in-chief,” 99 
Curagoa, 98 

Dantzic brandy, 98 
Flash, 100 

Ginger-beer, 99 

Ginger pop, 100 

Golden wasser, 98 
Imperial pop, 100 
Lemonade, royal, 101 
Mint-beer, 99 

, cream of, 98 

julep, 101 

Negus, 100 

Noyau, eream of, 97 

, pink, 97 
Oranyeade, 101 

Orgeat, 101 

Punch A la Romain, 99 

, Imlk, 99, 100 

, regont, 99 

Rose cream, 98 

Shorry eobblor, 100 
Summer beverage, 101 
Vanilla, cream ot, 98 

















INDIAN PICKLES, CHUTNELS, 
SAUCES, ETC. 


Bombay onion pickle, 85 
Cabbage, pickied, 84 
Chilies, essence of, 87 
Chili vinegar, 87 
Cussoondee, 84 

Dry fruit pickle, 86 
Garlick, juice of, 88 
Ginger-juice, green, 88 
Green mint vinegar, 86 
Horseradish vinegar, 87 
Hot swect mango ehutuec, 83 
Lime-juice, to preserve. 87 
, to purify, 87 
Long plum pickle, 85 
Love-apple chutnee, 82 
— sauce, 82 
Mango amchoor, 84 
Mangoes pickled whole, 85 
Mint juice, green, 87 
Mustard, 88 

Onions, juice of, 88 

Patna onion piekle, 85 
Red cabbage piekle, 84 
Red cauliflower pickle, 84 
Round plum piekle, 86 

__ — with mustard oil, 











86 
Sweet chutnee, 82 
long plum pickle, 86 
-—— mango chutnee, 83 
——— pickle, 85 
Tamarind chutnee, 83 
Tapp sauee, 82 
Tomato chutnee, 82 
sauce, 82 














INDIAN PRESERVES, JAMS, 
JELLIES, AND MARMALADES. 


Apricot cheese, 95 

Bael, candied, 95 

jam, 95 

preserve, 94 
Calf's-foot jelly, 96 
Capillaire, 90 

Ceylon moss preserve, 90 
Damson cheese, 95 
Gooseberry (tipparee) presorvo, 93 
Green mango preserve, 91 
Guava cheese, 90 

jelly, 90 

lcoland moss preservo, 90 
Mango jelly, 9I 
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Maugo marmalado, 91 
Orange jolly, 95 
marmalade, 96 
Poach preserve, 92, 93 
Pine-apple preserve, 92 
Pulwal, candied, 93 
prescrvo, 93 
Seaweed preserve, 90 
Sugar, adulteration of, to detect, 89 
, to clarify, 89 
Syrup, brown, 89 
, whito, 89 
Tamarinds, to preserve, 94 
Tipparee cheese, 94 
—— jelly, 94 
marmalade, 94 
preserve, 93 

















JOINTS, MADE DISHES, rro. 


Aldorman’s mock turtle pie, 45 

— — M, sace 
for. 45 

Beef à la mode, 40 7 

baked with potatoes, 49 

steak and pigeon pie, 44 

eee of mutton a la Ste. Menoult, 

0 








Brisket of beef trambland, 48 
Bubble and squeak, 48 
Collared brisket, 41 
Corned round of beef, 40 
Ducks with green olives, 42 
Dumpode capon or fowl, 47 

duck (Eastern way), 47 
————— goose (Indian way), 47 
Fillct of veal, to stew a, 48 
Fowl àla cardinal, 47 
French mutton chops, 42 
Friar SZ mock venison pastry pie, 


Friar Tuck's mock venison pastry pic, 
sauce for, 46 

Fricandeau de veau, 41 

Haggis, 49 

Hunter's beef, 41 

Kidnoy stew, 42 

Kid roasted whole, 13 

Kidney toasts, 49 

Log of mutton dumpling, 46 

Macaroni pic, 44 

Marrow-bones, to boil, 49 

Meat or birds in jelly, 51 

Minced veal potato pio, 44 

Mutton brains and love-apples. 43 

baked with potatoes, 49 

ham, to cure, úl 
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Mutton stew, 43 

——— tramblaud, 48 
Olive royals, 50 

Ox-cheok dressed, 50 
——— potted. 50 

, to boil, 50 

, to stew, 50 
Pigeons in savoury jelly, 51 
~ with petit pois, 42 
Potato pic, 44 

Rolled mutton, 49 
Sausage rolls, 46 

Spiced beef, 41 

——— collared brisket, 41 
Veal cutlets, 48 

—— pie, 44 














MEDICINAL AND OTHER 
RECIPES. 


Aperient mixture, tonic, 107 
pills, digestive, 107 | 
, mild, 107 
oe for the sick chamtcr, 
102 
Blisters, spermaceti ointment for 
dressing, 1U6 
Bowcl complaint, cure for, 106 
Bruises, embrocation for, 105 
burns, lime liniment for, 106 
Colds, cure for, 103 
Coughs, old, emulsion for, 103 
-, recent, emu!sion for, 103 
i , mixture tor, 103 
Cramp in the legs, to cure, 102 
Deafuess, to curc, 102 
Emetic draught, 102 ` 
Fomentation, anodyne, 106 
u , common, 106 
Galling iu persons confined tv bed, to 
prevent, 106 











| Gargle, excellent domestic, 105 


Ginger-bcer powders, 109 
Hiccup, cure for, 103 
Hooping-cough, cure for, 104 
— ——, Rochc's cmbrocation 
for, 104 
104 
Inflammation in 
for, 104, 105 
Irritation in tlıc 
104, 105 
Lemonado powders, 109 
Lotion, nitric acid, 106 
Neuralgia, curc for, 103 
Plaster, warm, 104 


, valuablo lotion for, 
tho throat, gargle 
throat, gargle for, 
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Purgative tincturo, warm, 107 
Quinine draught, 108 

Ringworm, cure tor, 108 

Sealds, line liniment for, 106 
Seidlitz powders, 108 a 
Senna, compound infusion of, 107 
Sore throat, good gargle for, 100 
Sprains, embrocation for, 105 

-, remedy for, 105 
Tapeworm, cure for, 108 
Tic-doloreux, cure for, 103 
Wasp-sting, to cure a, 102 

Worm powder, 108 
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MISCELLANEOUS USEFUL 
RECIPES. 


Brushes, head and clothes, to wash, 
114 

China, broken. to unite, 113 

Cement for attaching metal to glass 
or porcelain, 113 

Cement, Japanese, 113 

Earrings, to clean, 114 

Feathers, to clean, 114 

Glass, broken, to unite, 113 

Gold cbains, to clean, 114 

Tronmould, to remove, 113 

Kid gloves, to clean, 113 

Lace, to wash, 114 

Marble, to clean, 115 

‘fourning dresses, to removo stains 
froin, 118 

Plate, to clean, 114 

Satins, to clean, 113 

Silks, to clean, 113 

e dresses, coloured, to clean, 


ee 


PASTRY, PUDDINGS, 
SWEETMEATS, ETC, 


Almond custard, 58 

Bacl sherbet, 73 

Bibinea dosee, or Portugueso cocoanut 
pudding, 63 

Blane mange, 58, 59 


Bole comadree, or Portuguese cocoa- . 


nut pudding with jagrec, 63 
Bombay pudding, 60 
Buns, 69 
Cajure, 64 
Chappntce or hand-broad, 61 
Cheesecakes, cocoanut, #8 
, Oxcellont, 68 


IR 


Chocolate custard, 58 

Cocoanut cheesecakes, 68 

pitras, 63 

——— pudling, Portugueso. 63 

_——, (Portuguese), witlı 
jayrce, 63 

Cocoanut rice pudding, 60 

Colvured icings. 72 l 

Colouring for jellies, creams, iccs, and 
cakes, 71 

Colouring mixtures, 71 

Coru-flour blanc mange, 59 

Cream as prepared by the natives, 
73 


i: 
Custard, 57 
Creams, ornament for, 71 
Custards, ornament for, 71 
Custard pudding, 61 
Dal pittas, 62 
Dalpooree, 61 
Dhye or tyre, 73 
Falooree, 62 
Fowl doopiaja loaf, 62 
Friar Tuck’s mock venison pastry pie, 

pastry for, 57 
Fritters, 64 
Frost or icing for cakes, 71, 72 
Gingerbread, American, 68 
———————- cakes, rich, 68 
———, Indian, 68 
—— nuts, 67 

, oatmeal, 68 
——, spiced, 67 
Ginger cakes, 67 
Goolgoola, or fritters, 64 
Haud-bread, 61 
Hulluah, 64 
leed cream, apricot, 72 
-——, mille fruit, 72 
—————, orange, 73 

, raspberry, 72 
Icing, fine, for tarts and puffs, 72 
for cakes, 71, 72 
Icings, coloured, 72 
Juice of fruit iced, 73 
Lemon (Indian) pudding, 60 
Macaroni, 61 
‘< Maids of honour,” 68 
Mallio, 73 
Mango fool, 70 
, pink, 70 


e 
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| Marmalado pudding, 60 


Mincemeat, 70 

Oatineal giugerbread, 68 

Orango custard, 57 

— water icod, 78 

serpente for custards or creams, 
í 
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Pancakes, common, 69 

, Fronch, 69 

, Indian, 69 
—————, pink, 69 

Pics and tarts, pastry for, 57 
Plaintain fritters, 63 
Plaintains, fricd, 63 

Plum cake, 65 

- pudding (Indian way), 59 
Prawn doopinja loaf, 62 
— — pittas, 62 
Princess royal custard, 58 
Queen cakes, 66 

Rice blanc mange, 59 
Rose-bloom custard, 58 
Rout cakes, 69 

Scotch shortbread, 66, 67 
Sherbct, bael, 73 
Shortbread, 66 

Shrewsbury cakes, 66 
Soojee, tart and pie crusts of, 6I 
Swiss cakes, 65 

Tarts, pastry for, 57 

Tyre or dhye, 73 

Vanilla drops, 70 

Yeast, 73, 74 

















PELLOW OR POOLOO. 


Beef, mutton, or kid pellow, 13 
Chicken pellow, 12 

Lobster or fish pellow, 13 
Prawn pellow, 13 


PERFUMERY, COSMETICS, AND 
DENTIFRICE. 


Bandoline for the hair, 111 

Bcars' grease, imitative, 109 

Dentifrice, 111 

Eau-de-Cologre, 112 

Hair grease, 110 | 

Lavendor-water, 112 

Lemon-peel, essence of, 112 

Lip-salve, roso, 112 

Perfumed oils, Indian mode of pro- 
paring, 109 

Pomado divine, 110, 111 

———- for huir that is falling off, 
110 

Pomatum, 110 

Roses, cssence of, 112 

Scurf in ıhe head, remody for, 109 | 


INDEX. 


RICE OR CHOWL. 

Boiled rice, 10 

Rice conjeo, 10 

kheer, 10 

Pish pash, 11 

ISITOHEEREES, 11 

Bhooneo kitchcerce, 11 
i of green peas, 








—— ofthegram or 
chunua dal, 12 , 

— of the moong 
or small-grain yellow dal, 11 

A Of the mussoor 





or red dul, 11 
Geela kitcheerce, 12 
Jurrud or ycllow-tinted kitchecrec, 


dd 





SOUPS. 
Bridal soup, or soup elegant, 37 
Bright onion soup, 36 
Curry soup, 36 
Macaroni soup, 35 
Mulligatawny soup, 35, 36 
Shin of bcef soup, 35 
—— with forcemeat aud 
egg balls, 35 
Soup elegant, 37 
royal, 37 
Vermicelli soup, 35 








THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Bed linen, to protect from burning, 
116 

Bread, stale, to make fresh, 115 

Coffee, how to select and keep, 115 

Cream, suostitute for, in tea or coftce, 


Curtains, to protect, from burning, 
116 


Lamp, to provent the smoking of a, 
116 

Leaves, to take impressions of, 116 
Salad, lettuce, 115 

Transparent paper, 116 





VEGETABLES. 
Artichokes, to boil, 54 
Asparagus A la Prangais, 54 
—, to boil, 53 











e. 
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Beans (French), to boil, 53 Peas for a second-course dish, è la 
Brocoli, to boil, 54 Francais, 56 
Cabbagces (young green), to boil, 54 Peas (young) and lettuce, to stew, 
Carrots, Flomish way, 55 56 

, to boil, 55 Potatoes (boiled), to broil, 52 
Cauliflowers, to boil, 53 —, to boil, 52 
Cucumbers, to stew, 54 ————— under meat whilo roasting, 
Green peas stewed, 55 to brown, 52 

—, to boil, 55 Potato ribbons, 52 

Mushrooms, to stew, 54, 55 Spinach, to boil, 53 
Onions, plain boiled, 55 | Turnips, to boil, 52 

, to roast, 55 | ———— (young), to dress, 53 


Peas, to steam, 56 | Vegetable mash, 56 


THE END. 


THE WAY TO OBTAIN SOUND HEALTH. 


1st.—Cleanse the Stomach from all offensive ac- 
cumulations, which so usually produce functional 
derangement, vitiating the food. 

2nd.— Purify the blood from all acrid and corrupt 
huinours, and you will remove the causes of the 
greatest mass of the discases which afflict so many 
of the human family. 

A REMEDY, proved hy thirty years’ expcrience, 
capable of effecting such a desirable and important 
424 purpose, is still before the public in 


Mi IIS PR IRONS 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


This famous medicine has proved its value in 
Diseases of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
LIVER, and DIGESTIVE ORGANS, KID- 
NEYS, &c.; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, 
SORES, and SKIN DISEASES, it being a dircct 
PURIF:ER of the BLOOD and other fluids of 
the human body. 

*,* See Handbills given away by Agents. 

Prepared and sold wholesale aud retail in boxes, pricc 74d., Is. 14d., and 
2s. 9d. each, by G. WHELPTON € SON, 3, Cranc-court, Fleet.street, 
London. And may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


WYMAN & CO., and W. H. JONES & CO., Catcutta. Wholesale. 





BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, SUPPER. 





" For the ROBUST, the INVALID, and the CHILD, the most Delicious 





and Nourishing Beverage is 






LEBRATED 


| | LOBWENTHAL 
| È e 





r CA ET Fo} EA AN Hi AS Tee R I gag , 
The only EXTRACT of COCOA that can be warranted PURE and 
SOLUBLE. 


‘‘ Messrs. Loewenthal & Co. have introduced a preparation of cocoa 
which furnishes a most agreeable, digestible, and nutritious beverage. 
It is thoroughly soluble, and very delicate in flavour; free from 
excess of butter, and suitable for the most fastidious of palates. The 
great favour with which cocoa is now generally received, as superseding 
tea and coffee, will be enhanced by familiarity with tbis form of it. '— 
British Medical Journal, April 3, 1569. 

See also Indian Medical Gazelle, &c. &c. 

Chocolatine is made in a minute with boiling water or milk. Half a 
' teaspoonful is sufficient for a cup. 
| Sold only in labclled tin canisters of} 1b., } 1b., } lb. and 1 lb. 





Wholesale Depot-70, FEN CHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. i 
Agents for Calcutta—Messrs. WYMAN & Co., Harc-street. 
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Galyman’s Aousehold Hooks 


FOR INDIAN, DOMESTIC, OR PERSONAL USE. 





1. The Wine and Cellar- Book. 5. The Household Dhobie-Book. 


tom An Indian Washing List, for the purposo 
in m ET an nl Er all of ans puo “an Dl a Sn 
do H Z and Reccipt from, the ic, 
a pits, s she G up washable article used in a Houschold. 
sumed and in stock; 


Ledger for abstracting Purchases, under 
their several heads, designed for pe- | 6. 
riodical or permancnt record. 


Price Re, 1-8, 
The Gentleman’s Ditto. 
A Weekly or Bi-weekly Indian Washing 





































j oi List, enumerating every Article of Per- 
a sonal Apparel used in India by a Singlo 
or Married Gentleman. 
2. The Servants’ Register and Price Re. 1-8. 
Pay-Book. 7. The Indian Order-Book. 
A For simplifying the Ordering of goods 
Shewing the dates of R me from HIE by RE of which a 
Dismissal, with terms anc are Th permanent Record is also secured of all 
stances of Employment, of ron De. Articles purchased, enabling the Pur- 
O aine- chaser to check reliably, at any time, 
signed for 12 months, but commencing Tradesmen's Bills. Designed expressly 
with any month of any year, and CET 
arranged so as to show the payments Price Rs, 2. 
made to each Servant during the year, 


with their reccipts for the same: to | 8. The Indian Bazaar-Book, 
which is added a Table for Calculating 


For the convenience of Ordering and 
| Servants’ Wages, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 20 


Kecping Account of Daily Bazaar. 
per month, Expressly designed for India, and 
Price Rs. 2-8. adapted for any month of any year; 
containing the names of each “Articlo 
of Consumption (in English and Ben- 
3. The Servants’ Engagement- gal), a Description of the State of the 
Book. Provision Market Monthly throughout 
the Year, and a Cash Account, for the 
Bcing A LEGAL FORM OF AGREEMENT Month, 
between an Employer and Servant in Price Re, 1. 
India, in English and Bengali. To | a Remittance Letter-Book for 
prevent tho heretofore annoyance from the Mofussil. 
re leaving their Employ without A printed form of letter (with counter- 
pe plico, foil) for sending and recording remit- 
Price Rs, 2, tances to Tradesmen and others. With 
an Alphabetical Index. 
4. The Ladies' Dhobie-Book. This ecc possesses the several adyan- 
tages of , 
A Weekly or Bi-weekly Indian Washing 1. Saving of time (in writing.) 
List, for the purpose of recording the 2, 


Protection in case of loss or theft 
Date of Despateh to, and Reccipt from, through the post (since all particu- 
the Dhobic, of every article of Apparel 


lars of the remittance can be found 
usucd in India: arranged in two here). 
parts :— 3. Prevention of disputes with Trades- 
Part 1.—Fora Single Lady, or e nen as to payments of money. 
Married Lady without 4 And is itselt virtually a permanent 
Ehildron each Ro, 1-8, RECEIPT Boox, with full evidence 
Part II.—For a Lady with 


as to how the money has been paid, 
Children Price, bound in stiff boards, with postage Rs, 3-8. 
eee OO 
atog for Town copies. Mofussil copies will be char 
acking anc forwardal cost, Parties not 
‘ount with their order in stamps, or otherwise, 


Tho forcgoing are tho r 
annas extra per book, for p 


geable at the rate of 4 
. should remit tho a 


already Constituents of the firm 
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